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We have a very wide range of 


window frames and other items of 
standard joinery which we can 
deliver quickly and on time to any part of 


the country. Write to us for full particulars. 


Midland Woodwotrking 


Standard Joinery where you want if, when you want it 


THE MIDLAND WOODWORKING COMPANY LIMITED MELTON MOWBRAY 
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GLAZED GARAGES 


FOR 


The London Transport Executive lead the way in 
garage design. In their two latest garages the 
architects have found new methods of providing 
abundant natural light the simplest and cheapest 
of the facilities for complete servicing and overhauls. 
Daylight floods in through great areas of Aluminex 
atent Glazing. Drivers, cleaners, mechanics and 
inspectors find it easier to work in this full daylight 
and the time a bus spends out of service is reduced 
to a minimum. 

Although Stockwell and Camberwell have the 
utmost use of daylight in common, they demonstrate 
two entirely different approaches to the bus garage 


problem. Camberwell is steel framed. has a lattice 


LONDON’S BUSES 


girder roof, and makes the maximum use of Aluminex 
side-wall glazing. Stockwell is built in reinforced 
concrete on the ‘barrel-roof” principle, and although 
sidewall glazing is also used, the main lighting areas 
are Aluminex continuous curved decklights. The 
ease with which Aluminex fits into each architect's 
glazing conception fully demonstrates its complete 
versatility. 

Aluminex is made by Williams and Williams Ltd 
It is not their only contribution to keeping the buses 
on the road. The metal doors and the metal windows 
— both standard and purpose-made — that bring 
light and efficiency to administrative offices are all 


products of the Williams & Williams organisation. 
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Stockwell 


Williams & Williams Ltd., of metal windows, deors and Aluminex Patent Glazing, Reliance Works, Chester 
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Steel to Steel — Structural Sense 


Steel ; Steel — Structural Stability 
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RUBEROID STEEL ROOF DECK 


The Ruberoid Company Ltd. 
realised the possibilities of light- 
weight steel roofing units 25 years 
ago and the modern Ruberoid Steel 
Roof Deck represents a tremendous 
investment of long-term research 
and development. 

Ruberoid Steel Deck has been used 


THE ROOF WIT 


Many of the largest roofs in 
the world are of Ruberoid Steel 
Deck as, for instance, the 50- 


acre roof of a building for the 
Ministry of Aircraft) Production 
Factories. 
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FOR SPEED 


Because of its simple construction 


for some of the most outstanding 
the world, 
including India, the Malay States, 
Java, South Africa, France, Belgium, 

and the Argentine. There is not a 


roofing contracts in 


town or city in the British Isles 
which does not contain buildings 
roofed with Ruberoid Steel Deck. 


FOR ADAPTABILITY 


Ruberoid Steel Deck lends itself 


and the lightness of the individual to every type of roof surface 
units, Ruberoid Steel Deck can curved, flat or pitched. On the 
be erected in record time. A Bristol Brabazon hangar, for in- 
34,000-sq.-yd. factory roof was stance, it was employed on all the 


completed in 27 working days. 


Ruberoid 


ontract 
places its wide and long experience with all types of roofing problems 
freely at the disposal of architects 
can, and often do, result in structural economy. 


Write for IHlustrated Brochure No 


THE RUBEROID CO. LTD.. 93 COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, NEW OXFORD ST 


sloping, flat and vertical areas. 


Department 


: consultations at the design stage 
The Department 


undertakes the supply and fixing of Ruberoid Roofing specifications 
on any scale from convenient centres throughout the British Isles. 
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BUILDING CENTRE, 26 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 
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Reconstructed 
stone 
by 


~ 


PHOTOGRAPH BY COURTESY OF CIVIL ENGINEERING MELTON MOWBRAY MOUEKN SCH 
PUBLICALIONS LTD ARCHITECT T, A, COLLINS, 4 
COUNTY ARCHITECT, LEICt 


Reconstructed Stone for the new School at Melton Mowbray was manufactured by Ellis of Leicester, 


who were also responsible for laying the Granolithic Paving. 


Ellis of Leicester have built an unrivalled reputation for the manufacture of reconstructed stone The 


whole wealth of Ellis craftsmanship, experience, and research, is treely at your service 


: 21 New Walk, 
Leicester. Telephone : 56682. 
JOHN ELLIS & SONS LTD. London Ofc 
29 Dorset Square, N.W.1. 
Telephone: AMBassador -1141/2. 
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Ideal Hom: 
XAIDILION 


Wind 


of course 


Ideal homes call for ideal materials and first-class workman- 
ship. That is why Sharp Bros. & Knight Ltd. were entrusted 
with making and supplying the windows, doors and kitchen 
fitments for the housing exhibit erected by Messrs. John 
Laing & Son Ltd., for the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government. 


SHARP BROS. AND KNIGHT LIMITED 


Head Office & Works London Office: 
BURTON-ON-TRENT, STAFFS LION HOUSE, RED LION STREET, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Phone: 4851 (Private Branch Exchange) Phone: Richmond 0165 (2 lines) 


THERE IS NOTHING AS GOOD AS WOOD 
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From Raw Material 
to the Perfect Building Board 


Specially selected wood and proved methods of production (the outcome of over §0 years 
experience in board making) gives you SUNDEALA . .. Britain’s Best Building Boards. Made 
in a variety of substances, thicknesses and finishes for interior and exterior work, SUNDEALA 
is specified by leading architects and used with first-class results by builders and workers in wood. 


The SUNDEALA range covers every possible specification. 


DAMP AND MOISTURE 


ALL SUNDEALA BOARDS ARE IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 
If you experience any difficulty in obtaining Britain’s Best Building 
Boards please write to us direct regarding your requirements. 


Be British — 


BRITAIN'S BEST 
BUILDING BOARDS BOARD CO. LTD 


HEAD OFFICE: ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. TEL: CHANCERY 8159. WORKS: SUNBURY-ON-THAMES, MIDDX. 
GLASGOW: BALTIC CHAMBERS, WELLINGTON ST., C.2. NEWCASTLE: NORTHUMBRIA HOUSE, PORTLAND TERRACE, 2 


Converting wood chips to wood pulp. Beating the wood pulp. Boards ready for despatch. 


a : Logs arrive at the Sundeala factory. Log pile. Converting logs into chips. 
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LET US SEND YOU A CATALOGUE 
SHOWING OUR COMPLETE RANGE OF 


TUBULAR STEEL FURNITURE 
FOR 


OFFICE, SHOWROOM, FACTORY, CANTEEN 
ASSEMBLY HALL, HOSPITAL, CINEMA, Etc. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


DARE-INGLIS PRODUCTS LTD 


DU-AL HOUSE, BYRON ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX 


Telephone : HARrow 5141 (4 lines) Telegrams DU-AL, HARROW 
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ARCHITECTS 


urite 


REGO. TRADE MARK \ 


GYPSUM PLASTER 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TO: 


CAFFERATA & CO.LTD. 


NOTTS. TELE : NEWARK: 2060 


SLIDING 
ESTATE, GEAR 


ELLARD “ Estate "’ Sliding Door Gear has again 
been specified for a large housing estate : the 
People’s Houses, Canterbury, Kent. “ Estate "’ 
Sliding Door Gear offers maximum economy 
in use of space. 


= 


For easy access and efficient action, garage doors should be fitted with 
KADIAL Sliding Door Gear. The illustration on right shows a typical 
domestic garage with sliding doors running on RADIAL Door Gear. 


CLARKE ELLARD ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
Works Road, Letchworth, Herts. Tel.: 613/4 & 
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and Building 


Complete Unit 
showing plug when 


in 


contact loc 
in position 


BKD/OF 22 


ked 
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Where all these are used and who uses them is a question 
we are not competent to answer, but we do know that 
our Authorised Distributors require substantial stocks to 
meet che daily demand, Sanders Clock Connectors being 
called for almost exclusively The reasons for ther 
popularity are not far to seek, for the exclusive patented 
design combining such ease of wiring and functional 
efficiency within so neat and compact a compass, provides 


everything required in an accessory of this nature 


Non-Reversible Plug showing 
complece Cover removed location of 2 amp 
ng of live showing ease of BS.646 fuse. 
contacts wiring An Wiring and effect- 
abundance of ive cord grip are 
knockouts are simplicity itself. 
provided 


Fused in the live side only for 
safety and to comply with the 
provisions of 1.£.E. Regulation 
111 and 1312. B. 


Approximate Dimensions List Price 


yare, Surface (Walnut) din. projection per doz. 
526 
plus 20 


Square, flush (Walnu 2Zjin. — fin. projection 581 


BS.3! or B 


plus 20 


rcular, sunk for use with standard 3,in. diam. — jin. projection 63'- 
5.820 boxes (White) plus 20 


SANDERS 


WEDNESBURY 


WM. SANDERS & CO. (WEDNESBURY) LTD., WEDNESBURY, STAFFS. 
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RAVI G “Seacliff” Brand Engraving Bronze, 


Engraving Brass, Inscription Brass. 


. . . In sheet or strip for all types of 


“i ETA LS hand or machine engraved plates. 


lifford 


CHARLES CLIFFORD & SON LTD., DOG POOL MILLS, BIRMINGHAM 30 and FAZELEY ST. MILLS, BIRMINGHAM 5 
Offices : London, Glasgow, Manchester & Dublin 


m-w.86 


Directional Lighting Units 
Enamelled or galvanized finishes. Choice 
of seven inlet points. Obtainable from 
all leading stockists or direct from the 
works where ‘‘ Maxheat"’ oval tubular 
electric heaters, ‘‘ Workslite’’ reflectors 
and Wardle floodlights are made. 


* PRISMALUX COMMANDS THE 
WORLD’S LARGEST SALE 


Please send for details to 
Engineering Co. Ltd., Old Trafford, Manchester, 16. 
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The WEATHERILL HYDRAULIC incorporates 


all that is best in Loading Shovel practice and 
design. 


Its many advantages include: 


Greater Discharge Height—|!1 feet. 
Speedier and easier to operate. 

Controlled rate of discharge of shovel. 
Shovel scoops whole width of the front 


wheels, thereby digging into pile rather 
than climbing up it 

Shovel adjustment allows for excavation. 
Weatherproof cab (detachable in a few 
minutes) giving complete vision in all 
directions. 

Safety devices prevent overloading of shovel 
and over-lifting of side arms 


Specifications and descriptive literature will be 
forwarded on request. 


WARD 


AND - WC 
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The NEW 
‘HEAPED’ FIRE 


and modern space-heating practice 


The ta us Bratt Colbrar | 

! irchit t ull tl ‘ { 
economical of it kind, has now been re-ce ed asa 
continuous burnin rate Burnis ke, coal, or other 
solid fuels, the fire may be left unattended tor 1 to | 
hours. The combustion rate is easily and accurate ly 
controlled to as litthe as ? Ib, per hour when closed 
down for slow burnin The character and ippearance 


of the traditional Heaped”’ Fire have be 


retained, and the forward projecting, front mncreases 
radiant efhciency whilst giving a good view of the tire, 
even when a small quantity of fuel i being u Ga 


Is opti nal, 


Ihe new grate can be fitted quick y and easily into 
existing **Heaped”’ Fire bricks as a conversion, of 
supplied as a let intersor tor new tallations. 


Bratt Colbran Limited 


10 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone MUSeum 9411 


ACTUAL SIZE 
of the WIDE REED 
design. 


reeded sine 
hardboard 


___) GASTEX for modern interiors 


and exteriors 


Durable, hard-surfaced ** CAS TEX is hardboard PLUS. 
Its hard, chestnut fibres are compressed into a really close- 
textured board which offers an excellent surface for paint, 
enamel, varnish and cellulose finishes, and which is ideal for 
natural clear polishing 

It is clearly and easily worked with ordinary carpenter’s tools ; 
can be fixed by normal woodworking methods, and its fine, 
smooth surface will adapt itself to curvatures as easily as it 
will to flat areas. Its fine clean-cut edges, too, meet perfectly 
without need for cover strips or joint mouldings. 


“CASTEX”’, of 4” (3.5m.m.) standard thick- 
ness, 1s available in INTERIOR & EXTERIOR 
grades, and in the following designs. 

* NARROW REED * WIDE REED °* 
* FLUTED * CHECKED * 

Standard size: 9’ 8” x 4’ 0” 

Check pattern: 10’ 0” x 4’ 0° 


CASI EA win Qameproot up to standard 
required by local councils, Thus it makes ideal 
building board for Coronation and similar work 
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BLUNDELL PAINTS 


PAMMASTIC 


PICTURE 
OF MODERN DECORATION i 


NOELL G 
Pal | 
‘Stic EMULSION 
mist GAREY 


g me 
Waits, ceilings, woodwork al 


Mekers of 


Imagine the time and money saved by a surface 


treatment which needs no undercoat — is easier to apply than distemper — looks 


like flat enamel—dries in | to 2 hours without brush marks... without after-smell — ts 


highly opaque — gives excellent coverage — for interior and exterior use and can be applied direct on 


to NEW PLASTER OR CEMENT, is washable, scrubbable — and stays on permanently. 
That's not idealistic PAMMASTIC. 
The new plastic emulsion coating made by the makers of PAMMEL, BLUNKOTI 


and other high quality decorative and protective paints 


BLUNDELL, SPENCE & CO. LTD. 


Makers of Paints since I8I1 


9 UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 & HULL and at GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE, WEST BROMWICH, 
— BOMBAY & SYDNEY. Associated Company at VALPARAISO 
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Faster witte 


RAWLPLUG 


TIPPED DRILLS 


Look how this Durium - tipped Drill is working almost at 
the edge of the pot—without fracture! ‘This sharp, clean- 
cutting quality of Durium-tipped Drills makes them specially 
valuable for many a tricky cavity job, quite apart from their 
extraordinary speed and silence in operation. 

Durium-tipped Drills are made in all Rawlplug sizes from 


2 fs No. 6 to 30, in Rawlbolt sizes C. D. E. & G., and in the long 
4% a. series for drilling through walls. Look for the special inset 
Durium tip, and for the name DURIUM on the shank. 
Almost diamond-hard. No other is a genuine Durium Drill. 


$s : Free literature gladly sent on request—write today. 
- thats the pont! 


THE RAWLPLUG CO LTD . CROMWELL RD * LONDON, * SW7 


COMPRESSION 


THROUGHOUT 


Kontite Fittings have long main- 


tained a leading place in the field 
of compression jointings. Their 


popularity is founded on their ease 


of assembly, their adaptability and 
the reliability which is ensured by 
the use of the highest grade mater- 


Our illustration shows the recently 


erected G.P.O. Sorting Office at Notting- ials in the hands of fine British 
ham which was installed throughout 
with Kontite Compression Fittings. 


craftsmen. 


SERVICE IN FITTINGS + FITTING IN SERVICE 


LONDON OFFICE : 36 Victoria Street, $.W.1. Phone : Abbey 2144 Grams : ** Kontite."" Sowest, London 
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Asphalt by HIGHWAY 


CONST RIC TION LTD 


HE list of rooting and tanking contracts and all types of 

mastic flooring completed by HIGHWAYS is evi- 
dence not only of the high quality of the work but also the 
versatility and mobility of the organisation. Architects are 
invited to write for the new “ASPHALT MASTICS for 
BUILDING” leaflet A.B. 2, or to contact our offices for 
consultation, laboratory service and estimates. 


For roofing and tanking mastics Hl 
CONSTRUCTION LTD 


IDDESLEIGH HOUSE, CAXTON STREET, LONDON §.W.1. ABBEY 4366 


Branch ffices at BIRMINGHAM BRIS 


Pt MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
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MORE AND MORE WILL BE USED 


BUT 


FOR SOUND ECONOMY BE CERTAIN 


to use A QUALITY soarn 


DISCERNING USERS REALISING THIS 


ORDER BY BRAND ano tie 


BRAND IS 


THE OUTSTANDING 
ALL WOOD FIBRE 
BOARD 


(PRODUCED IN SWEDEN) 
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4 HELPING HAND... 


Where employees and transport are always on the move, Bolton photo-cell equipment offers you 


a team of electronic ‘‘doormen’’ who are on duty at all hours of the day, anticipating every 


move. With Bolton Ray Operated Doors to give you a hand, uninterrupted progress from point 


to point is assured, and the cost of 


installation is an investment which will 7 
pay constant dividends in increased 
efficiency. Write for your copy of , 0 _ - 


Catalogue A.B.’53 which describes our | | | 
complete range. 


London Office: 243 Perth Road, liford 


Poe ly AUTOMATIC 
RA Y O- PER 


BOLTON GATE COMPANY LIMITED, BOLTON, LANCS. 
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Beat it 


boy! 


Let the drum roar. Express yourself in noise: 
it speaks louder than words. Enjoy your 
drum now, boy. When you are a man 


youll tind other ways to tell the world. 


and the best Way will be lo do a vood jok ol 


| One of the plate shearing machines at 
|| the Banister, Walton works, Trafford | 


Park, Manchester _| 


banister, Walton build in stee! 


LONDON, S.W.1- 82 Vietoria Street MANCHESTER 17 — Trafford Park RIRMINGHAM 18 — 61/63 Western Road 


work. That will need no drum. 
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NO HOLD-UP 
IN BUILDING 


URNALL 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


A shestos-Cement 


These striking photographs serve to emphasise the 

Ca VITY DECKING advantage of entirely ‘‘ dry construction "’ in mid-winter. 
(Pat No. 620,012) They show ** TURNALL”’ CAVITY DECKING being laid while 
the thermometer registered 15 BELOW ZERO, accompanied 


by a high wind which intensified the Arctic conditions. 


Bearers may be spaced up to 10° ©” centre to centre 
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Synthaprufe 


YNTHAPRUEE? an all-purpose 
Which contains 
rubber. 
British coal, itis applied co/d by brush 
to produce a strong elastic film that 
is highly resistant to moisture and 
flexible under all) normal 
conditions. 

Synthaprufe is extremely adhesive. 
This means that it forms perfect, 
lasting seal over the whole of the 
surface to which itis applied. 


remains 


AN IDEAL JOINTING 


Almost: any surface — wood, brick, 
metal, concrete or plaster — will take 
Synthaprute and with its unique 
ability to stick firmly,to remain flexible 


and to resist moisture, Synthaprute 


seals off 
building surfaces 
against weather 


Made from by-products of 


THI 


is Widely recognized as a. first-class 
material for all kinds of jointing. 

A VERSATILE COMPOUND 
FOR BUILDERS 


Besides being ideal for waterprooting 
and jointing, Synthaprufe makes a 
highly eflicient damp course for walls, 
both inside and out, and is a recog- 
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nized treatment where damp is already 


present, It also makes a very efTective 


sandwich layer in concrete subfloors: 


itis a completely reliable adhesive for 
fixing linoleum and wood-block floors: 
and it makes excellent mechanical 


key for plaster finishes over old glazed 


or painted brick walls, as in hospitals 


ind institutions. 


SYNTHAPRUFE 


MANUFACTURED BY 

Svnthaprufe isa product of British coal. 
ally be given on application ¢ Na ( 
B ) 


contains rubber 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
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CEMENT 


The new Research Laboratories of the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd, recently 
constructed by Richard Costain Ltd. to the design of the Architects, Westwood, Sons & Harrison, FFRIBA 


& CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


DOLPHIN A: 


LONDON VICTORIA 6624 


7] 
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Building for the Industries of the World * 

“SL 


The original basement 
before reconstruction 


In this exceptionally interesting reconstruction there {re 
several noteworthy features. The 50-ft. Columbian Pine 
counter, with laminated plastic top, has a U-shaped eentre set 
vice recess and tiled footrest. The whole of the backfittings and 
aleove seatings are in stained and waxed Pine, with wall-fixing 
tables. If you have space in licensed premises that is not 
being used efficiently, get in touch with G. & C. for advics 


on any aspect ol design, fittings and decoration. 


Gaskell | 


f th 


@ HEAD OFFICE: DALEX WORKS 


London Office: rog-115, Blackfris 


Branches Bristol, Cardiff, Hanley, | Liver Lanchester Newcast i Cva 
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urant, Bristol (Oyster Bar and Buttery), bv courtesy 


Reo 


COLESHILI 


id 


of 


Underground 


movement... 


Horts 
Architects: Alec F. French and Partners, 


Restaurant 
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BRITAIN’S BIGGEST BAR FITTERS 


BIRMINGHAM 
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VANDALISM BY 


HE Gowers Report on Houses of Outstanding or 

Architectural Interest was issued in 1950. It was 

the work of a committee set up by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and was published by H.M. 
Treasury. Since those days there has been much 
discussion on the problems with which the Report 
dealt, and virtually nothing practical has been done 
to implement the findings or to substitute other 
equally effective remedies. The pace of deterioration 
and of complete destruction is gathering momentum, 
if only because of the passing of time and con- 
sequent climatic effects upon structures already 
weakened by some ten years of war and its immediate 
after effects. As Professor Sir William Holford said 
(in a letter to The Times) this week, “‘ demolition 
threatens historic buildings of all kinds and even 
graphic and photographic recording cannot keep 
pace with their disappearance.” 

The most curious and not uninteresting circum- 
stance which has attended the consideration of this 
national problem is that since the Gowers Report was 
published, little or no comment has been forthcoming 
from the Treasury which sponsored it. The business 
has been taken over by other Ministries, and it would 
appear that the more the dispersal that takes place, 
the more the subject is belittled and the less is done 
to protect the cultural heritages bequeathed by past 
centuries. 

For the past six years, mainly under the clauses of 
the Town and Country Planning Acts, the Ministry 
of Planning, or, as it now is, the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government, has been compiling lists of 
historic buildings. It is obvious that, whether local 
pride or the necessity for development plan surveys 
are primarily concerned, these lists must do much to 
direct official and private energies to the safeguarding 
of worthy buildings or the re-use of them for new 


DEFAULT 


purposes which would prolong their cultural useful- 
ness. These lists are only half complete, and the 
machinery by which they can be extended, including 
the expert staff engaged on the work, has recently 
been drastically cut by the Minister to conform to 
Government demands for economy (in this case the 
amounts must be paltry), demands which presumably 
emanate from the very source which sponsored the 
thorough and strong recommendations of the Gowers 
Report, namely, H.M. Treasury. 

To the French or the Italians these vagaries of 
expediency, if indeed they are fully understood by 
those countries (which, we trust, they are not), would 
seem to be either slightly inconsistent or allied to 
cultural immaturity. For, in France and Italy (and 
certain other countries, too) the preservation of 
historic monuments and the strict control of all types 
of artistic heritage is a charge on the State, regarded 
as of primary importance and a simple duty towards 
a future which can only be built upon the past. 

Apart from the present and urgent problems of 
survey and listing, it is essential that this charge of 
preservation and maintenance should be accepted as 
a part of our civilization and, if it is so accepted, that 
all concerned are competent to execute it with 
distinction. This means that experts must be found 
to advise on and to do the necessary work ; it means 
that they should be given reasonable security of 
tenure and net be subject to vagaries or cuts. 
It is also an obvious emphasis upon a sidetrack to 
suggest the selection of 50 or so of the most important 
houses for preservation and the expending of all the 
available money upon them as museum picces 
representative of the whole mass of historical and 
architectural worth. This suggestion of the Minister 
savours of shelving the major problem by an over- 
simplification and, while it may satisfy the immediate 
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matters of current expenditure, goes nowhere towards 
solving the total situation except in the eyes of 
philistines and potential vandals. 


As the Gowers Report said, there are many uses 
to which larger houses, both in town and country, 
could be put; provided that grants could be made 
or reliefs from taxation, etc., be made in appropriate 
ways on the merits of particular cases. In the towns 
the preservation of fagades which form parts of con- 
tinuous urban compositions, or the re-use, for new 
purposes, of worthy larger buildings, are methods 
which musi receive full attention. But these things 
will not} be done unless encouragement and some 


EVENTS 


SEATS FOR THE CORONATION 


As far as I know there are to be no stand seats for the 
general public at the coronation and our chances of obtain- 
ing any will depend on our membership of some organization 
to whom seats are allotted. I gather that an allocation of 
30 seats has been made to the R.I.B.A. The method of 
sharing these seats among members has not yet been made 
known but there are persistent rumours that the Council 
has taken the lot. That the P.R.I.B.A. should have 
seats is, of course, as it should be. It would, of course, 
be quite a business for the R.LB.A. to organize a ballot 
for those members who wished to have seats, but coro- 
nations do not occur every day. If members of the R.I.B.A. 
council think that their very reasonable chance of obtaining 
seats is the just reward of their voluntary work for the 
Institute I suggest that they should consider the work done 
by the committees of all the Allied Societies. In any case 
on an occasion like this there should be no question of 
privilege. ‘The seats were presumably allotted to the Insti- 
tute and not to the Council. If my latest information 1s 
correct the allocation to the Council has already taken 
place. I feel sure that members of the R.I.B.A. would 
welcome an announcement explaining how the Council 
decided that this was the correct thing to do. If I have 
been misinformed then a statement explaining what 1s to 
be done with the tickets should be made at once. 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE 


When the foundation stone of the National Theatre was 
laid close to the shot tower in 1951 a great many people 
thought that a very considerable architectural brick was go- 
ing to be dropped. ‘The problem of successfully composing 
two large square buildings side by side between Waterloo 
Bridge and the Charing Cross railway bridge was traught 
with enormous difficulties. In fact right up to the ume 
of the stone-laying ceremony many people could not believe 
that it was seriously proposed to built the National Theatre 
there. With the foundation stone laid all seemed to be 
lost and it only remained to be seen how the problem was 
tackled. 

The news that, owing to a change of plan by the M.o.W., 


AND 
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financial compensation are made available after the 
buildings have been listed for preservation. 

The reconsideration of these matters is long over- 
due ; as Sir William Holford has said (in the letter 
already referred to), the procedure must be first to 
complete the lists as soon as possible ; secondly, to 
concentrate the various activities of all interested 
bodies within a single control, a move which would 
create confidence, make for systematic approach and 
undoubted economies in labour and money, and 
thirdly the establishment of priorities, not only for 
primary operations, but for first-aid work to prevent 
future increased liabilities or further destruction by 
default. 


COMMENTS 


a new site had been made available near County Hall on 
the other side of Charing Cross Bridge was as great a relief 
as it was to hear that consent had been given to move the 
royally laid foundation stone. Let us hope that the 
National Theatre will soon be built. Unfortunately a 
foundation stone laid by royalty is, in these days, no 
guarantee that a building will ever be constructed. The 
Duke of Windsor, when Prince of Wales, laid in the Paris 
Cité Universitaire the foundation stone of a British 
pavilion. Nothing more was ever done and I believe that 
the stone has now been removed. 


NEW TRADITION HOUSES 


The ttle Non-traditional Housing has never been popu- 
lar with the various Ministries and it has been common 
knowledge that a search was being made for a better name. 
Mr. Macmillan has now introduced the term “ New Tradi- 
tion” houses on the grounds that “in this coronation year 
we shall look back with pride on the great traditions of 
England, but we shall also be looking forward with hope 
to the new traditions of this second age of Elizabeth, and 
all we expect from it. I believe that the New Tradition 
Houses we are building are going to play a big part in the 
housing story.” “ New Tradition” seems to me a contradic- 
tion in terms and no improvement at all on the straight- 
forward non-traditional. 


SECTION A.A. 


The talented company which as the A.A. Dramatic 
Society put on “This Way to the Tomb,” “The Alche- 
mist”’ and having now changed its status of student to 
young architect has changed its name to Section A.A. and, 
in collaboration with the A.A. Dramatic Society, is present 
ing J. P. Sartres’ “ The Flies” at the New Boltons Theatre 


productions will, I feel sure, want to see this one. Tickets 
Ss 6d and 3s 6d may be had from John Smith, Section 
A.A. theatre group, 8, Burton Street, W.C.1. The policy 
of the Group is to present unusual plays, and since it has 
no financial backing your support is essential if it is to 
continue. 
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The main highway in the Grand Hall, Olympia, looking towards the Golden State Coach set piece of 


the Ideal Home Exhibition. 


IDEAL HOMES 


In a day’s respite between two attacks of influenza | 
went again to the Ideal Home Exhibition. My choicest 
memory is the sight of a Guards Band in full dress 
being conducted by a gentleman in a tweed overcoat. I 
thought that the C.o.I1.D. furnishings were the best yet 
and all three houses had good points. The object of the 
C.0.LD.’s essays in furnishing is to show what well- 
designed contemporary things can be bought for a given 
sum. In doing so it hopes gradually to mould public 
taste to better things. It is difficult to gauge the effect 
of this propaganda on the public. Although many of the 
visitors may be entranced by what they see in the exhibi- 
tion, when they come to do their own homes they will 
have no skilled lady architect or decorator at their elbow 
to guide them from the pitfalls now being laid in the 
showrooms of those furniture merchants who are switch- 
ing over to bad “modern.” It would be invidious to 
compare the work of the three ladies who furnished the 
houses for each had a somewhat different problem. If 
I say that I liked Lady Casson’s living-room very much 
indeed it would be because it was the type of room and 


Consultant designer for decorations : 


James Gardner. 


colouring which I, personally, find most pleasing; it was, 
in fact, the sort of room that one finds in architects’ 
houses. Mrs. Pattrick and Mrs. de Syllas had on the 
whole catered for less sophisticated tastes with equal skill. 
It is rather unfair to talk so much about the furnishing 
and not to mention the three new types of People’s House 
put up by the Ministry of Housing. The first is a three- 
bedroomed house with an open plan. The stairs go up 
out of the living-room. The second has two bedrooms 
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The new Terminal Building, Renfrew Airport, as it will appear on completion. The architect is Mr. W. H. Kininmonth, A.R.S.A., 
F.R.1.B.A. Constructed throughout in reinforced concrete and glass, the building will be unusually spacious and well-lighted. The roof 
of the main concourse, in cantilever construction is suspended from a 48ft high arch in reinforced concrete which forms the dominating 
feature of the front elevation. In the curved glass-walled wings on either side of the concourse cre housed (left) passenger and baggage 
handling, and (right) Customs examination accommodation. Office blocks (seen on extreme left) are raised on pillars to allow ready 
access by motor vehicles from baggage and Customs areas to the aircraft loading apron on the other side of the building. To the 
extreme right is seen the new Operations block and the Control Tower, for which cantilever construction has also been adopted to give 
all-round maximum vision. 


with a dining/kitchen and the third contains a pair of building which is being carried out and I think it does so 
cottage flats each with two bedrooms and an area of very well. There has been some criticism that the exhi- 
under seven hundred square feet. I always find the Ideal __ bition tells no story. Nowadays most exhibitions spend 
Home business of cutting extra holes in internal walls to so much time and trouble telling a story that the visitor 
help the crowds circulate most upsetting, and can never has no time to look at the exhibits. I welcome this exhi- 
visualize the houses without them. All three houses seem bition as quite simply a very good collection of pictures 
surprisingly spacious. I liked their outsides very much and models of schools. Colour has been added to the 
indeed. simple display by the inclusion of a number of school 


prints, some excellent hand-painted tiles and some de- 
THE CLEANING OF KING'S CROSS 


lightful fabrics. 
It is good news that King’s Cross station is to be cleaned 

up for the coronation, although why British Railways should OSBERT LANCASTER AT THE R.!.B.A. 

make such a song and dance about doing something so The R.I.B.A. scored another full house for Mr. Lan- 
long overdue is not clear. If they were proposing to clear caster’s talk on the Future of the Past last week. To some 
away the unsightly shops which obscure the fagade of the extent this was accounted for by the presence of a very 
station it would be another matter. To give details in the | large number of new members attending for the first time. 
press handout of the number of square yards of brickwork Mr. Lancaster is a most polished speaker and his paper is 
to be treated and the quantity of paint to be used is unlikely | reproduced elsewhere in this issue. His approach to the 
to impress anyone except my aunt Sophie who has shares problem of the preservation of buildings was most sen- 


in a paint factory. sible, but although his arguments sounded so logical I 
doubt whether they would in fact help those responsible 
GAS AT THE BUILDING CENTRE for taking the actual decisions to take the correct ones. 


The new gas section at the Building Centre which was’ In matters where local sentiment is concerned logical 
recently officially opened by the chairman of the Gas argument based on the national interest will not always 
Council, Sir Harold Smith, is a first-class display combin- _ provide the correct answer. 
ing technical and showroom information admirably. Some ALTERNATIVE TO ELECTRIC BLANKET 
may think that the presentation is a little over-elaborate 
for this kind of exhibition, but it is certainly well done, 
and the designer, Montague Read, is to be congratulated. 


I see that some houses designed by U.S. engineers are 
being built in the Nile delta using bricks of mud mixed 
with three per cent of a bituminous or oil stabilizer. 
BRITAIN BUILDS FOR EDUCATION Normal mud bricks will not stand up to the rain in the 

This Building Centre exhibition is open until March delta area. The houses have a baking oven in the court- 
28 and illustrates in picture and model some eighty post- yard. The flue from the oven is taken through the wall 
war schools and colleges. The exhibition is intended to of the house under the built-in bed and out through the 
show the public the scope and volume of educational other wall. In the summer you sleep on the roof. 
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New Terminal Building 
Renfrew Airport 


CONTRACT for the reinforced 

concrete structure of the new Air 
Terminal Building at Renfrew, Airport 
for Glasgow, has been let by the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation, Scottish 
Division, and work on the site has 
started. 

Contractors for this portion of the 
work are Messrs. A. A. Stuart and Sons 
(Glasgow), Ltd., whose consulting civil 
engineers are Messrs. Blyth and Blyth, 
of Edinburgh. The building has been 
designed by Mr. W. H. Kininmonth, 
A.R.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., F.R.LA.S., of the 
Edinburgh firm of Messrs. Rowand 
Anderson, Kininmonth and Paul.: Mr. 
Kininmonth is also a member of the 
Royal Fine Arts Commission for Scot- 
land. 

It is intended that the new building 
will be ready in time for the summer 
season of 1954. Incorporating as it 
does the latest ideas on the design of 
terminal facilities, the building when 
completed will form a striking addition 
to the Airport for Glasgow, so well 
known to all Scottish air travellers. 

Glass walls and cantilever construc- 
tion will make the interior of the 
building unusually spacious and well- 
lighted. A large dining gallery above 
the concourse will give visitors an ex- 
tensive view of the airport and of the 
comings and goings of aircraft and 
their passengers on the apron. Covered 
ways extend to the extremities of the 
apron, giving shelter to passengers on 
their way to the aircraft. By the use of 
numbered gates opposite each aircraft 
stance, passengers will be directed as 
in a railway station. 

Passenger traffic at Renfrew in- 
creased from 140,000 in 1951 to 157,000 
in 1952, and this trend is expected to 
continue. The buildings, accordingly, 
have been designed to permit of fur- 
ther expansion if necessary. 

The building is technically interest- 
ing in that the roof of the main con- 
course, in cantilever construction, 1s 
suspended from a great arch in rein- 
ferced concrete, which forms the 
dominant feature of the front eleva- 
tion. Cantilever construction has also 
been adopted for the new control 
tower 


S.E.S.A. 


The Kingston Chapter of the South- 
Eastern Society of Architects held a 
meeting on March 3 at the Griffin 
Hotel, Kingston. Due to the sickness 
of the chairman, Mr. R. F. Alner, 
L.R.1.B.A., the meeting was presided 
over by Mr. S. A. Hurden, F.R.I.B.A 
Two films by Messrs. Ruberoid were 
shown and during the discussion after- 
wards questions were answered by 
Mr. E. Rossington, the area represen- 
tative. 


March 12, 1953 


COMING’ EVENTS 


Building Teachers’ Conference 

March 14 at 10.30 am. Building 
Teachers’ Conference to be held at 
“The Gymnasium,” L.C.C. Hammer- 
smith School of Building, Lime Grove, 
Shepherd’s Bush. 
The Ecclesiological Society 

March 16 at 6 p.m. Short paper by 
F. H. Healey, A.R.I.B.A., on the life 
and works of his grandfather, Thomas 
Healey, Architect, and W. W. Begley, 
F.R.Hist.Soc., will speak on William 
Wilkinson Wardell, Architect 1824-99. 
At Walcot House, 139, Kennington 
Road, S.E.11. 
The Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors 

March 16 at 5.30 p.m. An address 
on “ The Effect of Housing Subsidies,” 
by Henry Brooke, M.P., Member of 
the Central Housing Advisory Com- 
mittee, at 12, Great George Street, 
S.W.1. 
The Housing Centre 

March 17 at 6 p.m. Special Joint 
Meeting on the work of the Diploma 
Students of the Department of Town 
Planning, London University, at 13, 
Suffolk Street, Haymarket, S.W.1. 
The Institution of Structural Engineers 

March 18 at 6.30 p.m. Talk on “ Re- 
port on the Papers given on Concrete 
Shell Roofs in London, July, 1952,” 
H. E. Manning, at Yorkshire Branch, 
at the University, Leeds. 
Royal Institute of British Architects 

March 17 at 6 p.m. Talk on “ Suc- 
cesses and Failures of New Tech- 
niques,” by Howard V. Lobb, C.B.E., 
F.R.1I.B.A., at 66, Portland Place, W.1. 
The Column Group 

March 18. Talk on “Some Present 
Day Aspects of Architectural Practice,” 
by Grenfell Baines, A.R.L.B.A., 
A.M.P.T.I., Attingham Park, 
Column House, London Road, 
Shrewsbury. 
Royal Society of Arts 

March 18 at 2.30 p.m. A paper on 
“The Contemporary Role of Industrial 
Standards,” by H. A. R. Binney, C.B., 
Director and Secretary, British 
Standards Institution, at John Adam 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
Society of Chemical Industry 

March 19 at 6 p.m. Talk on “ Differ- 
ential Thermal Analysis and its Appli- 
cation to the Study of Building 
Materials,” by D. B. Honeyborne, of 
the Building Research Station, at The 
Building Centre, Store Street, W.C.1. 
Student Planning Group 

March 19 at 6.30 p.m. Talk on 
“Historical & Climatic Influences on 
Landscape Design,” by Maria T. Shep- 
hard, A.ILL.A., at 28, King Street, 
W.C.2 
Exhibitions 

March 9-14. Export Houses Exhibi- 
tion, at the Housing Centre Trust, 13, 
Suffolk Street, Haymarket, S.W.1. 

March 23-27. Factory Equipment 
Exhibition, at the Horticultural Hall, 
S.W.1 

March 4-26 April. Mexican Art, at 
the Tate Gallery. Weekdays 10 to 6, 
Sundays 2 to 6. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Barrage from the Blitzed 
Towns 


M.P.s of all parties representing the 
blitzed towns combined in the House 
of Commons on March 2 to press a joint 
demand for greater facilities for recon- 
struction. Mr. Morley (Southampton, 
Itchen), who opened the onslaught on 
the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, was very critical of the 
current allocation of £44 millions on 
licences to the 18 blitzed towns. He 
related it to the total capital invest- 
ment of £2,000 millions a year, and 
calculated that it was only 0.2 per cent. 
Was that, he demanded, the regard in 
which the blitzed cities were held—a 
0.2 per cent regard? 

Through all the speeches ran a 
common thread—the loss of revenue 
which these towns have suffered 
through the destruction of rateable 
value, and the cffect this was having on 
increasing rates. In precise terms Mr. 
Morley summarized the losses: the 
rateable value of Southampton is 94.7 
per cent of what it was before the war; 
that of Portsmouth 96.07; of Liver- 
pool 96.58; of Plymouth 95.12; of West 
Ham, the worst of all, 78.62. The 
grants given by the first Labour 
Government for loss of rateable value 
had now been stopped, except in the 
case of West Ham. The argument he 
and others built on these figures was 
that there was a case for large alloca- 
tions to the blitzed areas to enable 
them more speedily to reconstruct 
their cities replenish their 
revenues. 

Mr. Dalton, held _ the 
Ministerial responsibility the 
Labour Government, at the end of the 
debate, described the M.P.s for the 
blitzed cities as a moral pressure 
group. He said the success which had 
attended the work of rebuilding had 
depended on the efficiency of the local 
authorities, which had varied greatly, 
and the assiduity of local M.P.s. None 
had been better served in these re- 
spects than Plymouth and Coventry. 
But whatever the political views each 
held, everyone felt that these wounds 
gaped more and more cruelly as the 
years passed. Successive Ministers had 
hoped to get an expanding programme 
of reconstruction. He hoped the 
present Minister would be able to say 
that the diminution of the steel short- 
age would enable him to make a larger 
total provision “for the rebuilding of 
the blitzed cities than had been pos- 
sible earlier. It was not enough to 
build houses on the circumference, or 
flats somewhere between that and the 
centre. The centre must be rebuilt and 
properly planned, and thought of as 
the most important part of all 


Mr. Macmillan began his reply with 
a wry observation that all-party bases 
were all very well but could too easily 
develop into a coalition against the 
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Government of the day, and ended it 
with the declaration that he was willing 
to do his best—he could not promise 
more—for the blitzed cities, and to be 
judged by the results. 

The comments of Mr. Morley, he 
suggested, would have been fairer if 
he had related the blitzed towns’ allo- 
cation to the building elements in the 
investment programme, and not to the 
whole of it. 

The priorities had been rightly 
given to houses, schools, factories for 
exports, and defence. He was much 
more interested in figures of work 
done than in figures of money allocated 
in any year to any authority. It was 
the work done that was the true test. 
In 1949 and 1950 together the amount 
of work done was £2,300,000; in 195i 
it was £3,500,000; and in 1952 it was 
£4,600,000. ‘This had not been carried 
out at the expense of housing pro- 
grammes. In the blitzed cities the num- 
bers of houses built had increased 
steadily from 14,500 in 1949 to 24,500 
in 1952. 

Of the investment programme for 
1953, he said there was £2 millions 
worth of work going on, and they had 
to consider how much should be 
fed in to achieve a good result. They 
wanted to make sure of £45 millions as 
a start, and he had suggested they 
should feed in about £25 millions of 
new allocations. When that had been 
done they must take each city 
separately. It might be easier to put a 
little more into one than into another. 
There could not be absolute fairness. 
One must take the total of what was 
fair and reasonable and try to feed it 
into each place at a rate which would 
achieve the best results. 

The amount of local labour tem- 
porarily available was not the only test 
when considering this class of build- 
ing, which to a great extent employed 
building firms of national reputation, 
operating all over the country and 
employing a good deal of special skilled 
labour. 

That was the general case, but it had 
many local aspects. Sir Harold 
Webbe, seeking to put the case of the 
City of London solely from the national 
point of view, said that eight years after 
the end of the war 12,000 to 13,000 
acres of the most valuable square mile 
in the world was still completely dere- 
lict.. People on whom recovery and 
development of trade and _ industry 
depended were sitting almost on one 
another’s laps, working in conditions 
which made efficiency impossible. 
Workers were queueing for half an 
hour or even an hour to get a midday 
meal, and more often than not missed 
it altogether. Administrative offices 
and national organizations were scat- 
tered in four, six, sometimes a dozen 
different buildings. The Minister of 
Works (he continued) has announced 
his intention to grant £10 million worth 
of licences for rebuilding central Lon- 
don. I do not find it easy within the 
bounds of Parliamentary etiquette and 
language to express an adequate 
opinion on the utter inadequacy of any 
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such suggestion. I welcome it as a 
gesture. I would remind the Minister 
that already the City Corporation has 
granted consents under planning 
powers and approval of projects which 
amount to well over £60 millions. 

It is not even true that the share 
which is coming to the City is in- 
tended to meet the real needs of the 
City, because it is common knowledge 
that a big part of whatever is coming 
is earmarked for the Bank of England, 
who have undertaken a_ substantial 
scheme of redevelopment within the 
City. 


Builders’ Conferences 


Mr. Percy Wells asked the President 
of the Board of Trade on March 3 
when a decision regarding the refer- 
ence of the activities of the London 
Builders’ and Regional Conferences to 
the Monopolies Commission could be 
expected. Mr. Henry Strauss, the 
Parliamentary Secretary, said the 
Minister was considering the matter, 
but could not yet make a statement. 
Mr. Wells said it was nearly six months 
since the matter was referred to the 
Department. Why was the Minister 
so tardy protecting the local 
authorities and others from the harm- 
ful activities of the London Builders’ 
Conference ? Mr. Strauss retorted 
that there was no foundation for the 
innuendo in the question. A number 
of matters had been suggested for re- 
ference to the Monopolies Commission, 
and the President hoped to announce 
very soen what would be the next 
matter to be referred. 

Mr. Wells also asked the Minister 
why he continued to award contracts 
to firms which had refused to sign the 
declaration issued by his department in 
October, 1951. Mr. Eccles stated 
that it was the practice of Government 
Departments to invite tenders from a 
limited number of firms selected be- 
cause of their capacity to undertake the 
work, It was then the normal rule to 
accept the lowest tender. 


Coronation Contracts 


Mr. Percy Wells asked the Minister, 
in view of the undesirable practices 
persisted in by the London Builders’ 
Conference, what steps he had taken 
to discover how many of the contrac- 
tors engaged in the erection of Coro- 
nation seats were members of this 
association. Mr. Eccles replied that a 
form of declaration was issued to all 
firms tendering for the erection of 
stands by the Department. Of the six 
contracts placed three were with firms 
who signed the declaration. 


Second Use of Timber 


Mr. Eccles stated in a reply to Mr. 
Sorensen that about 1,800 standards of 
timber will be used in the erection of 
stands and for other purposes in con- 
nection with the Coronation. About 
85 per cent of this would be available 
for housing work afterwards. Under 
the conditions of the contract the con- 
tractor must either himself use the 


timber for building or dispose of it to 
a umber merchant who was authorized 
to acquire softwood. In either case the 
contractor must inform the Ministry 


of Works. (Mar. 3.) 


Capitalized Subsidies 

Mr. Henry’ Brooke asked the 
Minister of Housing and _ Local 
Government what were the capitalized 
values of the present subsidies for 
houses, flats, and flats in high blocks 
with lifts, where the developed site 
cost between £2,000 and £3,000 an 
acre; and what were the corresponding 
values where the developed site cost 
between £9,000 and £10,000 an acre. 
Mr. Macmillan replied that the capital- 
ized values of the combined Exchequer 
and rate fund contributions in respect 
of houses and of flats built to a density 
of not less than 30 and not more than 
40 to the acre were £769 for houses 
and £1,520 for flats without lifts, and 
£1,860 for flats in high blocks with 
lifts where the developed site cost was 
between £2,000 and £3,000 an acre. 
The corresponding figures where the 
develeped site cost was between £9,000 
and £10,000 an acre were £1,222, 
£1,697 and £2,028. (Mar. 5.) 


Student Planning Group 


On Thursday, March 5th, Dr. Coolie 
Verner, M.A., Ph.D. of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, U.S.A., 
talked to the Student Planning Group 
on the role of the Sociologist in Plan- 
ning. 

Approximately thirty people present 
listened attentively to Dr. Verner as he 
claimed that man was the victim of the 
planner who planned without the 
advice of the sociologist, that ‘ the 
human element was missing unless 
the people themselves participated in 
the formation of the plan of which they 
themselves were the most important 
part. 

Subsequently Dr. Verner said that 
the Sociologist could go into a com- 
munity and by an extensive campaign 
change the outlook, in fact the very 
beliefs of the people, at will. This 
suggested that the American citizen 
was more persuadable than the British, 
but it was generally accepted that the 
people should be educated in the use 
of their planners. There was a certain 
amount of doubt among the group as 
to whether any sociologist could per- 
suade the average semi-detached 
dweller to enjoy or actually want to 
live in flats. 

The lively discussion that followed 
the talk was evidence that Dr. Verner 
had both interested and stimulated his 
audience. 


Housing Progress Report 
January, 1953 


The number of permanent houses 
completed in Great Britain during 
January was 20,584 compared with 
15,692 in January, 1952. 
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International Lnion of 
Architects 


Third Assembly and Congress 

Further details are now available 
about the I.U.A.’s Third Assembly and 
Congress to be held in Lisbon at the 
Palacio Foz from September 21-27 

Arrangements for the Congress will 
be in the hands of a steering commit- 
tee presided over by the President of 
the Congress, and made up of the 
chairmen and rapporteurs of the 
plenary sessions and working groups, 
of which the Congress will consist. 

Plenary sessions will be presided 
over by the President of the Congress, 
assisted by two Vice-Presidents, to be 
elected by the Congress. Each work- 
ing group will have a chairman and 
rapporteur appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the I.U.A., and a secre- 
tary. At the opening of the Congress 
members will have to indicate to which 
working group or groups they would 
like to belong 

At the first meeting of each working 
group the rapporteur will give a pre- 
liminary introduction of the subject 
under study and will open the discus- 
sion. Members of the Congress will 
be able to take part in the discussions, 
but the chairman will have the right to 
limit the amount of ume allowed to 
each speaker. No member of the Con 
gress will be allowed to speak more 
than once on the same subject unless 
the chairman decides to the contrary 

Any member of the Congress wish 
ing to participate in the debate will 
have to give prior notice to the chair- 
man, and to provide the latter after the 
meeting with a written résumé of his 
speech. It will be left to the discre- 
tion of the chairman and rapporteur to 
decide whether to publish the whole or 
part of these documents 

Ihe conclusions reached by working 
groups will be edited by editorial com 
mittees elected by the different groups, 
and will then be presented in plenary 
session for discussion and approval 
The chairmen, rapporteurs and secre- 
taries of the working groups are ex 
officio members of the editorial com 
muttees 

The working languages for the Con 
gress will be French, English, Spanish 
and Portuguese. For plenary sessions 
a system of simultaneous translations 
will be laid on. Each working group 
will itself decide in what language its 
work will be transacted 

A full account of the Congress will 
be printed and put on sale in 1954 
One copy will be sent free to all 
members of the Congress 

Three exhibitions will take place in 
Lisbon during the Congre The Fine 
Arts Society will show the I.U.A.’s 
travelling exhibition and also an exhibi 
tion of designs submitted in a competi 
tion for architectural students, organ 
ized by the I.U.A.; and an exhibition 
of Traditional Techniques in Portu 
guese Construction will be held in the 
Park of Edward VII 

It is now known that Mr. C. H 
Aslin, F.R.I.B.A., and Professor Gor 
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don Stephenson, F.R.I.B.A., have 
accepted invitations from the I.U.A. to 
ict respectively as chairman of the 
School Construction working group 
and rapporteur of the working group 
dealing with Town Planning. 
Enquiries about the Third Assembly 
and Congress should be addressed to 
the secretary of the I.U.A., M. Pierre 
Vago, at 15, Quai Malaquais, Paris. 


1.U.A, Executive Committee 

At a meeting of the I.U.A. Execu- 
tive Committee held in Paris in Janu- 
ary, it was decided to nominate M. Jean 
Tchumi, Professor of the Lausanne 
School of Architecture and President of 
the Swiss Section of the I.U.A., to suc- 
ceed the outgoing President of the 
I.U.A., Professor Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie, F.R.I.B.A., who is not eligible 
for re-election 

It was further decided to nominate 
the following sections for election to 
the Executive Committee in place of 
the Egyptian, Italian, Polish and 
Czechoslovak sections, whose terms of 
office expire at the next Assembly: 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Poland, Por- 
tugal and the United Kingdom. 

The next meeting of the Executive 
Committee will take place in Lisbon 
on September 21 
Reports of I.U.A. Working Com- 

millees 

Franslations of a report entitled 
“The Role of the Architect with Re- 
gard to Industrialization of Building,” 
prepared by the I.U.A. working group 
dealing with Mass Production in 
Building, can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the United 
Kingdom Committee, I.U.A., at the 
R.I.B.A 


. | 
Equipment at the Idea 


Home Exhibition 


RESUMABLY nearly all A. & 
B.N. readers will start by having a 
fairly careful look at the Ministry 
houses—and their furnishings—what 
else is there that one should not miss ? 
In the Furnishing section there are, 
as usual, the inevitable pair, Dunn’s of 
Bromley, and Heal, and to them may 
be added part of the Storey exhibit; 
all the rest are much as one would ex- 
pect. Look, however, at Walpamur’s 
new Glossy Finish, which, since it is 
thinned with water, must presumably 
be classified as a water paint, but which 
dries with a high gloss finish looking 
like enamel. Under the Factory Act 


it is classified, oddly enough, as an oil 
paint, and so needs renewal at intervals 
of only seven years, yet the cost 1s 
laimed to be about half that of oil 
paint proper. A dozen or so colours 
ire in production now, but there are 
more 1 ome It is for internal use 

The section devoted to Household 
Services has, as one might expect, 
several new item Radiation, for ex- 
ample, have two cookers, the “84” at 
£38 10s and a smaller version known as 
the “75,” which is £10 cheaper. In 


both these the hot plate is on brackets 
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cantilevered from the back plate, so 
that it is extremely easy to clean the 
top of the oven and grilling space, 
while this type of construction also 
allows the hot plate to be made slightly 
wider and deeper, as its dimensions are 
no longer limited by the size of the 
oven, which is usually the deciding 
factor in the present slab-sided cabinet 
cookers. In both these models the 
oven vent faces forwards from the 
middle of the back plate, so that the 
cookers can be fitted flush against 
the wall. Another new cooker was the 
Victor (£26 16s), produced by General 
Gas Appliances, Ltd., one of the many 
limbs of the prolific Allied Iron- 
founders family. It was noticeable that 
most of the new models had the safety 
type of tap which must be pushed in 
against a spring loading before it can 
be turned on. 

Almost without exception the gas 
and electric fires were shown with 
safety guards; not all of them, however, 
seemed stout enough or firmly enough 
fixed to resist inquisitive children, 
many of them were far too easily de- 
tachable and too flimsy to withstand 
much more than a casually swinging 
dress. Most of the fire designs were 
fairly familiar, but Bratt Colbran had 
a new convector cum radiant type, 
known as the Port Royal, which is 
claimed to have about 33 per cent 
greater efficiency than radiant only 
types. The same firm was also show- 
ing a new version of the Heaped fire, 
which has been re-designed to burn 
any of the now usual types of fuel and 
to remain alight overnight without 
attention, 

Other items in the household section 
which architects ought to know about 
include a new version of the Electro- 
lux 14 cubic foot refrigerator; this is 
model LH 150, and is a freestanding 
type with a vitreous enamelled table 
top, beneath which is a drawer for 
kitchen utensils and cutlery. Hoover, 
Ltd., were showing a new and larger 
version of their portable washing 
machine; these were being demon- 
strated on a number of stands, mostly 
in the Gallery, which, incidentally, is 
well worth a quick tour if you are 
moderately gadget-minded and pre- 
pared to withstand some fairly high- 
pressure salesmanship. Among other 
things*you can even discover-for your- 
self how easy paint rollers are to use. 
But above all, arrive early (9.30 open- 
ing), the crowds are endless from 11.30 
onwards. 

P.S.—On the Prestcold stand you 
can collect a baby refrigerator-money 
box—assuming, of course, that you 
have some children and some money 


Cement Up 


The Cement Makers’ Federation has 
announced that as an immediate result 
of the recent increases in the price of 
coal and power, the prices of ordinary 
and rapid hardening Portland cement 
will be advanced by 2s per ton as from 
March 5. 
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PORTOLA JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, CALIFORNIA 


ARCHITECT : JOHN CARL WARNECKE, A.1.A. 


The material used in this article was specially prepared 
for the A. & B. N. in the office of the architect. Mr. 
Warnecke, whose father was a distinguished Californian 
S architect, was trained at Harvard, where he came into 
contact with Professor Gropius. He has put into practice 
y the team system which he feels essential in public projects. 
He has recently participated in a national conference on 
school design held at Cincinnati, and also in the annual 
school planning conference of the School of Education at 
Stanford University. Mr. Warnecke believes not in a 
fixed style, but in a fluid concept of design adapted to 
particular circumstances. The school illustrated here is 
at El Cerrito, Richmond Union High School District, 
Contra Costa County. The superintendent of Portola 
School is Dr. George D. Miner. 


prtgeoe Junior High School is a departure from 
ithe prevailing trend of new California schools 
because of the limited nature of the site in relation 
to the largeness of the needs. 

To accommodate |,500 students and yet give adequate 
space for recreation, it was decided to consider the 
Il-acre site from the point of view of concentration of 
elements rather than that of the open finger-type of 
planning, so familiar in California schools. 


The Site 


The commanding situation on a westward-sloping 
hillside overlooking San Francisco Bay favoured a 
building of functional character and dominance. The 
principal two-storey-and-basement classroom structure, 
Ae on the highest level of the land, obtained its sweeping 
lines and lofty aspect by following the actual contours 
Bat: of the ground as they sweep backwards to each side 
of the hill. 
ys But with the resultant north-south direction of the 
structure, the east-west orientation of the classrooms 
made it impossible to employ the north lighting so 
widely favoured in California. The solution of this 


Photo Copeman 


SITE PLAN 


phase of the problem, however, produced a type of 
classroom daylighting which externalizes itself in the 
characteristic features discernible in the treatment 
of the outer walls, with their long horizontal strips of 
glass block and projecting metal ‘* eye-brows.”’ 


The Plan 


A completely straightforward approach in the 
concrete, glass and metal exterior has thus been 
obtained without necessarily emphasizing mass. The 
main building spreads its wings in the shape of a wide 
““V"" and points into the west with elevation and 


Photos :- page 309; top 3/0 & 313; bottom 3/4—Ronda! Partridge 
bottom pages 3/0 & 3/3—Julius Shulman. 
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Directional glass block constitutes the lighting feature, with 4-ft projecting steel 
*‘eyebrow ”’ protecting the clear glass vision strip below, leaving this clear at all times. 


direction. On descending levels, the plan broadens 
out to include a gymnasium building, two low-lying 
shop units with saw-tooth roofs, two athletic fields. 
The main entrance is from the east, or higher side, 
at first floor level. Double-loaded corridors run the 


length of, the floors, serving 36 classrooms, a library 
suite and administration suite. The basement area 
actually counts as a full floor on the sloping side and 
accommodates a cafeteria, lunchroom, various service 
elements, and a small dramatics and lecture theatre 
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West side of main classroom building, showing glass walls of cafeteria on ground level, with terrace and grassy slopes 
adjacent for informal recreational and eating use. Above the cafeteria is the school’s general administration area, and at 
the upper right is visible the main portion of the classroom block. 


Gymnasium building, seen from playground, is multiple-use structure, utilitarian in design; side walls partly of glass block, addi- 
tional lighting from skylights in roof. Stage block is visible at left, main classroom building appears in background at right. 


with a 225 capacity. Basement exits give access to the 
lower buildings. 
Daylight Distribution 

The architect had conducted a preliminary experi- 
ment, the Cragmont Test, with directional glass blocks 
in a small Berkeley schoolhouse, and the results recom- 
mended this particular type of installation for Portola 
Junior High School, the conditions being similar. 


This represented the first use of this type of glass block 
installation in this region. 


As applied in the Portola School the glass block 
extends from six feet above the floor to the ceiling, 
while the continuous clear glass visual strip below 
is protected by a four-foot cantilevered sunshield on 
the outside. This construction renders unnecessary 
the use of manually controlled blinds or shades. 
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QGQROUND PLOOR 


PORTOLA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL : MATERIALS AND METHODS : Structure: Reinforced concrete ; Exterior Walls: Concrete, painted ; 
Basement floor : 3in brick veneer over concrete ; Interior Walls: Plaster. Tile in corridors and toilet rooms ; Floors: Asphalt tile ; Ceilings 
Cone fibre acoustic tile ; Fenestration: Steel sash, project out, glass block above (Insulux) ; Roof: Tar and gravel ; Heating: Hot water radiant 
coils in floors of classroom building ; warm air in gymnasium and shop buildings ; Boilers: Oil fired, low pressure steam ; Skylights: Aluminium, 


puttyless with heat-absorbing wire glass ; Lighting andescentinclassrooms. Fluorescent in shop ; Special Equipment: Full stage equipment 


in Gymnasium building and in dramatics room. Complete multi-use public address system allows programmes in Gym and dramatics 


room to be heard in all classrooms. 
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GYM BASEMENT 


Use of Colour 


This scientific approach to daylight control is in- 
tended to effect even distribution of light, bringing it 
in above the level of the eye and directing it to the 
inner side of the room. To further balance the lighting, 
the entire school was carefully colour-planned. Rooms 
facing the afternoon sun are in cool shades with blue 
and green chalk boards; those facing east are in warmer 
shades—apricot with coral boards or yellow with 
brown boards. 

The Domestic Science and Arts rooms have been 
treated more in the nature of complete vocational 
shops and separated in a low shop-type building with 
north-light skylights, similar to general factory 
building. 

The gymnasium has a stage, making it suitable for 
use as an auditorium, and a music room adjoining the 
stage can be used in conjunction. On the lower level 
are locker-rooms, showers, and a completely equipped 
community room for small meetings. The average 
square-foot cost was $12.20, total cost $1,560,000. 


Gymnasium Building, Soutt 
“St Plans of Gymnasium 


Night view, taken from mai a 
Laboratory Building with 
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evation. Top-lit Corridor 
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Top Left: The library, on top floor at front centre of build- 
ing, enjoys best view of all, with sweeping view out over San 
Francisco Bay. The clear glass vision strip makes the most of 
the view, while glass block strip above diffuses daylight to 
inner side of room, (Photo: Julius Shulman.) 


Top Right : Cafeteria—seating area. Floor is radiant heated. 
Glass area on three sides provides natural light and cheerful 
atmosphere in which to eat. Doors open out to terrace and 
lawn for outside eating. (Photo: Julius Shulman.) 


Bottom Left: Typical classroom interior. This photo bears 
study in relation to the corridor photo on page 313 showing 
windows on inner wall receiving indirect] light from corridor. 
The even distribution of light throughout the room is obtained 
by the fenestration, which is described in detail in the text. 
(Photo : Rondai Partridge.) 


B. Right: Gy i interior, is well lighted from side 
and top, may be separated into separate sections for boys and 
girls, has stage for use in converting to auditorium. 
(Photo: Julius 
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Notes and Photographs by 


TRIP to the North of Copenhagen will pay good dividends 

to an architect interested in domestic architecture. The 
coast road from Copenhagen to Elsinore has always been a 
fashionable and favourite residential area. Leaving the 
town we pass Arne Jacobsen’s terrace houses previously 
illustrated in this magazine. Farther out we come to 
another fine example of his domestic architecture, a 
house built for a retired director of Denmark's largest 
shipbuilding firm. 

The site is very narrow with the house at the far end 
from the road, looking right out over the sea. The drive 
runs along the Northern side of the site into a three-sided 
courtyard, formed on one side by part of the house, on the 
second by a high garden wall, and on the third by a garage- 
block which contains the garage for two large cars, the 


HOUS SS 


boiler for heating, and the chauffeur-gardener's house. 
This house is on two floors overlooking the garden and 
drive. The living room and dining-kitchen are on the 
ground floor and the bedrooms above. The ground floor 
is of cavity brick construction rendered white, and the 
upper floor is of timber faced with grey painted weather 
boarding. The single pitched roofs are covered with tiles 
of a delightful orange-red colour. 

From the garage to the front door there is a covered 
approach of corrugated Perspex supported on a light frame 
which gives a most striking effect at night when the light 
above the front door is reflected along the Perspex. 

One glance at the front door shows the superb quality 
of the workmanship and materials used in the house. 
Appropriate to the house of a retired shipbuilder teak and 


NORTH OF 
COPENHAGEN 


Living Room 
from the South 


Site plan below 
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BASEMENT PLAN. 


polished brass have been freely used. The external doors 
and windows are all of teak with brass fittings and furni- 
ture. The front door leads into a small hall, to the left are 
the sleeping quarters and to the right the living rooms. 
There are only two bedrooms, the main bedroom and the 
spare room. A _ bathroom, dressing-room and W.C. 
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BLOCKS THREE AND 


FOUR SITE PLAN 


complete this side of the house. It seems strange that in a 
house such as this, where cost has obviously been of second- 
ary consideration, that the bathroom can only be approached 
through the dressing-room, and there is no separate access 
from the spare room. The materials here as elsewhere, 
however, are magnificent. The interior of the fine run of 
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SECTION A-A 


SECTION BB 


SECTION C-C 


cupboards in the dressing room is of polished sycamore, 
and the bathroom floor, with inlaid heating, is of Nor- 
wegian marble. The well equipped cellar can be reached 
by the internal or external staircases. The kitchen is 
very fully equipped. The interiors of all drawers are lined 
with aluminium. Even the folding steps to reach the 
higher cupboards have been especially designed in stainless 
steel with teak treads. One ingenious detail is the method 
by which the blind corners in the cupboards have been made 
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House for a 
Retired Director 
ARCHITECT: 


ARNE JACOBSEN 


accessible. Semi-circular shelves have been fixed to the 
doors themselves; as the doors are opened the whole shelf 
swings outwards making it wholly accessible (see diagram). 

The house is built on the edge of a steep slope which 
falls right down to the beach and the bedrooms, kitchen, 
and dining-room have windows of the whole width of the 
rooms with a magnificent view over the Kattegat. 

The dining-room is most impressive. The centre of this 
large room is occupied by a polished dining table with a 
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Garage and chauffeur’s house from the South. 


Front door and covered approach to garage. 


View of house from East, taken from beach. 
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SECTION D-D 


Detail of wall of house on to courtyard. 


magnificent chandelier hanging over it. A fitting from 
floor to ceiling fills the end wall between the dining room 
and kitchen. The lower half contains drawers and cup- 
boards and the upper half is a glass-fronted showcase 
containing some very fine pieces of silver. This is all on a 
very grand scale, but for everyday use there is a small 
table set in the projecting bay with an uninterrupted view 
over the sea. This gives the effect of sitting on an enclosed 
terrace. 

The living room is split into two areas. The larger 
area has a flat ceiling and a window looking West over the 
garden. This roof has a large overhang forming a covered 
terrace. The small area has a sloping ceiling and a smaller 
window on the South wall with a view over another part of 
the garden and the sea. There is a most original and 
attractive fireplace standing out from the chimney breast 
at the junction of the two areas. As in the dining room 
the relation between the two areas has been most cleverly 
conceived in that it isa room which is fitting for formal 
occasions and yet at the same time has a most homely 
atmosphere. The whole house is the most perfect setting 
for the owner's furniture and possessions, each of which is 
an object of beauty in itself. The living room is full of 
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priceless and beautiful things, yet the effect is not over- work with concrete walls below ground level. The majority 
awing as it might have been in less skilful hands but is of of the East wall is a framed construction with grey painted 
a cosy living place. The same care and thought have also weatherboard facing. A well insulated tiled roof on timber 
been put into the garden which is equally pleasant in its construction is used. There are hardwood parquet floors 
well considered informality. throughout, except in the kitchen and on the stairs which 
The main construction of the house is of cavity brick- are of rubber flooring. 
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TWO HOUSES NEAR COPENHAGEN 


ee 2. Architect’s Own |‘ complete contrast to the house by Arne Jacobsen is 
: a small house four kilometres North of Elsinore. This 

House house has been built by Jorgen Utzon, a young architect, 
for himself and his family. With a great deal less money 

to spend than Arne Jacobsen had at his disposal Utzon 

has approached the problem, of necessity, from a different 


BY JORGEN UTZON angle. Yet it is not only financial considerations which 
‘ 
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'. Drive in. 2. Pergola. 3. Covered entrance. 4. Hall. 5. Living room. 6. Sofa. 7. Kitchen. 8. Dining table. 9. Drawing 
board. 10. Coveredterrace. 1. Play area. 12. Bedroom. 13. Collapsible bed. 14. Top light (Plastic dome). 15. Shower and 
W.C. 16. Washing machine. 17. Finnish steam bath. 18. Covered terrace. 1/9. Grill. 20. Terrace. 2/1. Swimming bath. 
22. Turning place. 23. Garage. 24. Boiler house. 
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have dictated Utzon’s architectural philosophy. Utzon 
has studied primitive architecture and travelled widely. 
He has lived primitively in North Africa, and amongst 
the Mexican Indians. This combined with his love of 
open-air life entailing many visits to mountain huts on 
ski-ing and fishing expeditions has greatly influenced his 
architecture. In this house the constructional details form 
the sole decoration. All the work is handcraft and local 
labour was used throughout. Much thought was given 
to details and the standardization of the construction for 
the sake of simplicity and economy. 


The building was conceived through the medium of 
models, and work was started without any drawings, 
the workmen working on a day-work basis. The house 
had to be planned within |,400ft super, the maximum 
size for a detached house in Denmark built with the aid 
of a State Loan. The basic idea is of a large open space 
with the minimum of permanent internal partitions. 
The majority of the partitions are movable so as to be 
adaptable to the changing requirements of. the family. 


The site is on a clearing in the woods with a slope to 
the S.S.W., the only approach being along a rough drive 
through the woods. It was decided to place the house 
on the North of the clearing with a totally enclosed N. wall. 
The open S. side catches every available ray of sunshine. 
Thus on days when the sun is at all in evidence considerably 
less heating is required than in the more conventional 
type of building. Conversely when there is no sun more 
heating will be needed, but on the balance of the whole 
year heating costs should be very much the same as in 
a house with smaller openings. 


Work was started on the North wall. The module to 
be used throughout the house was fixed at /2 c.ms., the 
length of one brick. The kitchen and bathroom were 
next fixed, being the only unmovable elements in the 
house. The remaining space was divided by movable 
partitions held in place between black timber fillets fixed 
to the floors and ceilings. Natural light has been provided 
for the bedrooms in their present positions by top lights. 
These are plastic domes, self cleaned by the rain. 


The walls and ceilings are faced with Oregon pine. 
The doors are faced with the same wood and merge into 
the walls when closed. Heating embedded in the floor 
was the only practicable solution to obtain the allover- 
evenness of heat which is essential in a house with variable 
room sizes. Similarly the need to be able to have electric 
points in any position, was solved by fitting the main wiring 
in a duct in the ceiling along the window wall with a 
removable cover. Leads can be taken from this main 
to any required position. 


The same materials have been used internally and 
externally : yellow bricks, Oregon pine, polished and 
matt aluminium. The timber framing elements have 
been painted with a black protective coating. The brick- 
on-edge copings are of selected well-burnt yellow bricks 
of the same type as the rest of the walling. The Grill 
in the dining area, the shower, and the Finnish Steam Bath 
are of the same yellow brick but with a glazed finish. 
The floors of the Hall, the Kitchen, and the hearth are 
of a yellow-brown pressed clay brick. The roof covering 
is of aluminium. 


Space, function, form, and colour have been used to 
produce unity and architectural effect. The form of the 
building is not the outcome of preconceived ideas, nor 
has any superficial decoration been added. 


The totally enclosed North wall. 
The garage and boiler house 
are in the block on the left. 


| 


Detail of South Elevation. Kitchen 
can be seen through window. 


ay 


The terrace on the South of the house. 
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An 


Experiment in 


VERY interesting experiment in prefabricated housing 

is at present being carried out at Cherryhinton, Cam- 
bridge. Mr. H. D. Ridgeon, proprietor of Messrs. William 
Sindall, is working with Mr. C. Thurston on the idea of 
standard cellular concrete panels which could be widely 
used for buildings of different types and varying sizes. To 
test the idea a pair of semi-detached houses are now being 
built, the speed of erection claim for this new method being 
proved by the progress photographs above. The houses at 
Cherryhinton, which are now probably complete, are well 
planned and attractive in appearance. ‘They are 930 square 
feet in size, having two reception rooms and a kitchenette 
downstairs, three bedrooms, bathroom and separate w.c. 
upstairs. 

As the first illustration shows, stanchions with 3ft centres 
are sunk in the concrete raft. The stanchions used in this 
case were in reinforced concrete but cavity stanchions in 
prestressed concrete will be adopted later. In addition to 
the standard stanchion there are two additional types with 
projections for door and window openings. The only brick- 
work, as will be seen, is for the chimney flue and the method 
of construction in a house of this type very largely dispenses 
with scaffolding. The external finish is in roughcast. 


Prefabrication 
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at Cambridge 


The panels themselves are simple and ingenious, those for 
outer walls being 84in thick and for partition walls 4in thick 
The standard internal panel is 2ft 7in high and 2ft 9in wide. 
Panels are slotted and are easily fixed with wall ties and then 
grouted m. ‘The lightweight panels are constructed of 
cement, sand and fibrous material for the interiors and a mix 
of larger aggregates for exteriors. Further tests are being 
made with Leca, a lightweight aggregate, resulting, it is 
claimed, in better thermal qualities and less weight. 

It is hoped in a further experiment to build a normal two 
storey house with the first floor constructed of paneis on pre- 
stressed beams. By this means the timber content will be 
considerably reduced, the main timber being for the roof 
alone. Once the panels and stanchions have been perfected 
in design following further experiments, they would be pro- 
duced in quantity and Mr. Ridgeon is confident that in 
addition to offering greater advantages in speed of erection, 
insulating qualities, etc., the cost of a house of some 950 
sq ft should be in the region of £1,200 

By constructing standard panels and working to 3ft 
centres the scope for individual design is great. It is 
visualized that by using this module architects could design 
with great freedom and yet have the advamtages of this novel 
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torm of prefabrication with the benefits of 
units. 


mass -produced 


Tests are sull in progress and a patent has been applied 
tor. This early preliminary report is necessarily brief but 
it shows that the Industry is on the alert for new materials 
ind forms of construction, and the success of this experi- 
ment will be watched with great interest 


Additional Notes 


Precast Panels 

In the new design, for which Leca will be introduced in 
the mix, it is anticipated that the weight of a panel measur- 
ing 3lin « 33in will be 70 Ib. The stanchions are 
and, with a panel having a width of there will be 
3ft centres, viz., 33in+ ldin+1}in (.e., from the centre of 
each stanchion to the centre of the next Ihe panels are 
3lin high, three panels measuring 7ft 9in together with a 
sole piece bringing the height of rooms up to &ft. For 
the initial experiment at Cherryhinton large panels 
used measuring 7ft 9in high, but these were too 
easy erection, particularly in two-storey houses 
in future will all be the standard size of 
Wall and Wall Plates 

The wall ties used in the present experiment are likely 
to be dispensed with once the design is finalized, and full 
details will follow on this when the experimental work 1s 
completed in approximately one month’s ume 


wide 


were 
heavy for 
The panels 
3lin » 33in 


Ties 


his also 


applies to the work on wall plates, the intention being to 


The new booking hall at Paddington Railway Station which was opened recently. 
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have a hollow concrete floor upstairs, part of the wall slab 
being used as a support. The design for this has not yet 
been finalized. 

Module 


The decision to have a 3ft module was largely influenced 
by the fact that this was a suitable size for a door opening, 
the width of two panels, viz., 6ft, being suitable for window 
openings. In the houses at Cherryhinton the frontage was 
2ift and the depth 24ft, It is felt that with this muluple 
of 3ft the variety of design is extensive. 

Fixing of Stanchions 

The stanchions are fixed by sinking in a 9in concrete 
raft, the four corner posts being plumbed. Once these are 
sat the intermediate stanchions are easily fixed. ‘There is 
no cross bracing as such, the precast panels serving this 
purpose. The problem of turning corners has apparently 
been solved quite satisfactorily. 

Preliminary Experimental Work 

The paper work and pre-planning has not been very 
extensive, the designer working on the principle that, having 
satisfied himself on the essentials with a model, the best 
way of learning the snags was to put up an experimental 
pair of houses. Since the houses at Cherryhinton have 
been erected a large number of points have arisen and the 
final design will benefit from this. The Building Research 
Station are carrying Out various tests, and amongst their 
information which will be available will be U value of the 
precast panels. 


Designed in the British Railway Western Region Office, Chief Architect H. E. B. Cavanagh, 
Architects 


the’ Ass 


stant 


were 


W. R. Headley, P. Wurr and Margaret Aitken. 
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POINTS FROM PAPERS 
THE FUTURE 
7 
OF THE PAST 
[Cecil Peaton 
Extracts from paper read at The Royal 
Institute of British Architects on March 3 
by OSBERT LANCASTER, Hon. A.R.1.B.A. 
HE subject falls naturally, I think, selection. First, then, we must bear in’ not to be dismissed as pure senti- 


into two parts. First, there is the mind that there are degrees of value, mentality. How moving, still, are the 


question of what we should preserve, 
and, second, the question of how we 
should preserve it, and I shall deal with 
them in that order. 

When a building has survived its 
original functional usefulness—but first 
let us be quite sure it has; for we all 
know of cases of cottages which could 
be rendered perfectly comfortable at a 
quarter the cost of a new semi-detached 
which are yet ruthlessly swept away in 
the name of economy—then there are 
three grounds, and only three, on 
which we are logically entitled to press 
for its preservation; of its own intrinsic 
esthetic merit, of pietas, of its scenic 
usefulness. 

Of these it is the first upon which 
agreement is most difficult to reach. 
For no yardstick of esthetic judgment 
is of universal validity; time and 
distance both produce the strangest 
reversals. No educated person would 
to-day contemplate the destruction of 
Chartres with equanimity, but in the 
18th century many would have re- 
garded it as welcome deliverance too 
long delayed. And can we be certain 
that the obvious necessity for preserv- 


ing the temple of Pastum would be’ 


self-evident to one brought up in the 
shadow of the Angkor Vat? 

At least on works of a reasonable 
antiquity; to those of the last 150 years 
individual reactions will continue to be 
unpredictable. Perfect harmony of 
views on the preservation of, say, a 
church by Street is unlikely to be 
achieved by Dr. Gropius and Mr. 
Betjeman, and while many regarded 
Mackintosh’s tea-rooms as the fairest 
jewel in Glasgow’s crown their dis- 
appearance left, others comparatively 
unmoved. In such circumstances it is 
our duty to bear one or two considera- 
tions firmly in mind when pronouncing 
judgment. I say our duty deliberately, 
for in the final analysis buildings are 
saved by public opinion and_ public 
opinion is moulded by a very small 
body of people of which I take the 
present company to be a representative 


and economic necessity frequently im- 
poses a choice. Therefore, before we 
set up a howl in defence of some 
admirable but far from unique group of 
cottages or a Queen Anne rectory, let 
us always reflect whether or not our 
action is going to prejudice our chances 
of stopping the demolition of some 
acknowledged masterpiece threatened 
at a later date. Secondly, let us always 
beware of the uncertainty of private 
judgment, remembering that what to us 
may be without merit may well prove 
to posterity, who can view it in pers- 
pective, of considerable value. Thirdly, 
although the antiquarian heresy is far 
less widespread now than when Mr. 
Betjeman first defined it, it is by no 
means dead, and the confusion between 
antiquity and merit is still a common 
enough threat to sound judgment. 

On the second ground for appeal— 
that of pietas—a far greater measure of 
agreement is likely in most cases to be 
attained. I here use the Latin word as 
possessing a rather wider significance 
than its English equivalent, and I mean 
by it, in its application to architecture, 
an emotion widely diffused, unzsthetic 
and comprehensible only in the light 
of a people’s proper consciousness of 
their past. In many cases, perhaps, the 
buildings which evoke it will justify 
their continued existence also on 
esthetic grounds, but not always. 
Take, for instance, the Tower of Lon- 
don. To a detached view it is simply 
an injudiciously restored, rather pro- 
vincial example of 12th-century func- 
tionalism, less offensive than the power 
station across the way because smaller 
and unselfconscious. Nevertheless, I 
should be among the first to sign a pro- 
test against its demolition and I 
imagine that most of you would be 
alongside me in the queue. 

Such a reaction, however much it 
may Owe to a youthful absorption in 
the colourful prose of the late Harrison 
Ainsworth, is in my view right and 
proper; and, responding to some of the 
deepest feelings. of the human race, is 


few monolithic pillars of the Temple of 
Hera which the Greeks, the least senti- 
mental of peoples, piously left un- 
touched in the very centre of Olympia 
where every generation did its best to 
outstrip its predecessors in the scale 
and sumptuousness of its rebuilding! 

However, let us at Once admit that 
such sentiments should be kept strictly 
within bounds, and never, never, ex- 
ploited for propaganda purposes. The 
classic and most terrifying example of 
what is likely to happen if such con- 
siderations are disregarded is provided 
by the present state of Rome. Here, 
during the Fascist régime, accumula- 
tions of the architectural relics of ten 
centuries—many of them, incidentally, 
evocative in the highest degree of true 
pietas—were too often ruthlessly 
swept aside in order to expose some 
dreary symbol of a vulgar past in the 
vain hope of stimulating enthusiasm for 
an even more vulgar present. While we 
may be right in thinking that we are as 
a nation temperamentally inhibited 
from such ridiculous performances, we 
may yet fall into the same error from 
senumentality or misplaced enthusiasm 
for the archaic. 

Some years before the war I was con- 
cerned in an effort, initiated by that 
tireless defender of architectural merit 
to whom all of us are so much in- 
debted, the late Robert Byron, and suc- 
cessful as it turned out, to save Varley 
House, that handsome eighteenth-cen- 
tury mansion opposite the House of 
Lords. Among the many fallacious 
arguments used in favour of its destruc- 
tion was one, heavily backed, I am 
sorry to say, by the then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, that we should at last 
be afforded a full view of the old 
Anglo-Saxon jewel house of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Upon inspection this 
proved to be a cube of poorly dressed 
masonry, not dissimilar in silhouette to 
those mysterious brick erections in 
which the Central Electricity Board 
conceal their transformers or power 

(Continued on page 325 
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Iwo thousand years ago amid) the splendours of Imperial Rome, a 


favourite adornment of the Patrician was Peridot. One ot the finest 
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now in the British Museum, is an intaglio of the head of Hercules 
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ABERDEEN 
GLASGOW 


Because of the many exacting conditions required 
to be fulfilled, Bitumetal was chosen to roof this 
tremendous new project for The Steel 


Company 
of Wales at Margam and Trostre. The roofing 


requirements were: 


Light in weight and quickly erected. Complete 


and thorough weather proofing. High resistance 
to corrosion. Freedom from maintenance High 
thermal insulation. Clean and attractive ceiling 


NORWICH 


BRISTO! 


LIVERPOOL } 


Bitumetal Roofing fulfilled all these exacting 
requirements. 

No wonder many architects and contractors 
are realising the immense advantages of Bitu- 
metal for a wide variety of buildings. If you have 
not recently heard from us, please write to our 
nearest Resident Manager for the latest infor- 


mation about Bitumetal. 


S.W.8. Reed. Office: DUNDEL 


LEICESTER 
BELFAST i 


London. 


EDINBURGH Mi 
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units. Its gwsthetic value was nil; its 
functional adequacy, judging from the 
small amount of Anglo-Saxon jewels 
that has survived, must long ago have 
been found wanting. Its emotional 
appeal, as indicated by a total lack of 
reference to it for a millennium, must 
have been almost confined to the Arch- 
bishop and a handful of archzxologists. 
And yet for its sake we were being 
asked to sacrifice a building the reten 
tion of which was not only to a fair 
degree justified on its own esthetic 
merits, but provided the most excellent 
example of my third category of 
exemptions from destructions, that of 
those buildings which fulfil a vital role 
in the landscape 

Of all three of our grounds for de- 
fence this is the most difficult upon 
which to take a stand and by no means 
the least important. For the number 
of people who consciously realize the 
vital part played by one small unit in 
landscape or an architectural ensemble 
from which they consciously derive 
pleasure is always very small. Con- 
scious awareness only comes, alas, 
when the effect has been ruined by the 
disappearance of the unit in question 
It is, largely, a question of scale and 
contrast and, as such, not amenable to 
generalization. I will therefore confine 
myself to concrete examples. In the 
case of Varley House it will, I think, 
become obvious upon reflection by any 
person of sensibility standing in Parlia- 
ment Square and looking upstream to- 
wards Millbank, first how much the 
height and vertical emphasis of the 
Victoria Tower is increased by the low 
horizontal lines of the facade of Varley 
House, and secondly how greatly the 
romantic exuberance of Barry and 
Pugin’s great work gains’ by contrast 
with the restrained and unenthusiastic 
classicism of its tiny neighbour across 
the road 

That the building to be preserved 
for these reasons is not itself of any 
great merit is beside the point; its 
function in the scheme of things has 
become quite different from its 
original one and such considerations 
are, therefore, pointless. For example, 
that dreary litthe church on the Mill- 
bank Embankment would hardly be 
mourned for its own sake by the most 
besotted Goth, yet its continued exist- 
ence is to be hoped for, for the sake 
of the role it plays in the totally new 
landscape created by the vast housing 
project immediately behind it 

Having thus briefly considered the 
only three arguments for preservation 
which seem to me justifiable, I should 
like for a moment to discuss one that 
I do not. No building lacking zxsthetic 
merit, not evoking a genuine piletas, 
and playing no part in the landscape 
should be allowed to occupy a site 
needed for something else solely on the 
grounds that it is unique. One of the 
few indisputable benefits which 
modern science has afforded us is that 
of making full and accurate records 
Therefore, it is not sufficient to say that 
this stretch of wall must be preserved 
because it is the only existing example 
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of such-and-such a form of bonding 
dating from the Roman occupation. So 
what? we can reply. Now that we know 
that the Romans did build in this par- 
ticular way, measure it, photograph it 
and pull it down. For in order to pre- 
serve what should be preserved we 
must, at all costs, be clear-headed about 
our motives. We must realize that we 
are deeply thankful that Westminster 
Hall escaped the bombing not because 
it is the largest fourteenth-century open 
tumber roof in the world, but because 
it is a work of supreme architectural 
merit, deeply embedded at the very 
heart of our history, playing a vital 
role in the architectural ensemble of 
Parliament, St. Margaret’s and the 
Abbey 

Having thus inadequately defined 
the grounds on which we are entitled 
to preserve, I should like in the time 
which remains to me to say something 
on how I consider preservation should 
be undertaken, This is the more diffi- 
cult owing to the virtual impossibility 
of generalizing; every old building pre- 
sents peculiar problems and demands 
individual treatment. One can, there- 
fore, only attempt to define the rough 
outline of the problem and confine 
oneself to the negative role of saying 
what on no account must be done. 

Architecture, unlike painting and 
to a certain extent sculpture, does, 
save in the absolute sense, exist in 
time. It suffers the effect of wind 
and weather, and the additions and 
alterations of man. It may be frozen 
music, but it melts. And this process 
is by no means invariably a disadvan- 
tage, and its operation should always 
be foreseen by architects; for at a 
certain point in time even the greatest 


-architecture ceases to be completely 


architecture and becomes partially 
landscape, Sometimes the wheel at last 
turns full circle the pyramids are now 
wholly landscape, Stonehenge but 
faintly architecture. It follows logic- 
illy, therefore, that any attempt to 
arrest this process is to go against the 
natural order, and that preservation 
should aim at doing no more than 
maintaining a building in a state in 
which it is still capable of being subject 
to this long transformation. One can- 
not, and should never attempt, to put 
the hands back or even to stop the 
clock by arbitrarily selecting one stage 
of this process and crying halt. 

Most frequently such attempts are 
made on the specious plea of “ restor- 
ing a building to its original state.” 
Quite apart from the. virtual impossi- 
bility of ever achieving this goal, in 
striving to do so we risk in almost all 
cases the total destruction of its exist- 
ing contemporary value. (There is I 
think one exception to this rule upon 
which I will touch in a moment.) For 
architecture 1s not in the same sense as 
painting and sculpture a pure art, and 
therefore alone of the visual arts can- 
not survive in a museum, Once it ful- 
fils no function save the purely 
esthetic, a virtue goes out of it and the 
sooner it becomes landscape, that 1s, 
falls into ruin the better. To illustrate 
what I mean I can do no better than to 
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cite the case of one of the most cele- 
brated of all the world’s buildings. The 
Church of the Divine Wisdom at 
Constantinople remained a place of 
worship for orthodox Christians for 
over 700 years, and for 500 more as 
the Mosque of the Prophet fulfilled the 
same role for the Moslems. Now as 
Santa Sophia it is a national monu- 
ment. Unfortunately, it is only in this 
last state that I have seen it. To be 
unimpressed by this stupendous build- 
ing would be impossible, the beauty of 
the end is so perfectly matched by the 
incredible boldness of the means; but 
one is nevertheless aware, not so much 
of a disappointment, as of a tiny lack, 
of which those who knew it in its days 
aS a mosque were never conscious. 
Someone—in fact the late Ataturk 
has cried “halt” and the natural cycle 
has been interrupted. For a building 
such as this can easily withstand a 
change of function within limits, but 
not a total suspension of function. 
One is aware of no such mixed feelings 
on entering the great Mosque at 
Nicosia, of infinitely less merit archi- 
tecturally but still as fine an example of 
late 13th-century French Gothic as you 
will find outside the Ile de France, 
whose bare, whitewashed interior 1s 
quite empty save for the muirhab, the 
mimba and the prayer-rugs beamed on 
Mecca, and from whose engargoyled 
towers the muezzin so surprisingly 
summons. 


Nor does one feel any sense of disap- 
pointment at the total absence of pur- 
pose displayed by the Parthenon, for 
the reward of all good architecture 
and even of some bad—of becoming in 
part landscape has long ago been ac- 
corded it. But elsewhere on the 
Acropolis one does; from the little 
temple of Nike Aperos, so carefully, so 
consciously expertly, put together by 
the archeologist there does, for me at 
least, emerge a faint discouraging whiff 
of the museum. Just how far one can 
go in this type of restoration—struc- 
turally necessary to some small extent 
even to preserve ruins as landscape 
is a very difficult question to answer, I 
never saw the Parthenon before the 
much criticized re-erection of the 
north colonnade, and I am bound to 
confess am conscious of experiencing 
no lack of intensity, no falling off, on 
seeing it in its present state. But it 
does create what I feel to be a 
dangerous precedent and I am frankly 
nervous as to what will presently be 
revealed when the scaffolding comes 
down from the Propylaea. For ridicu- 
lous and idiotic as was Schinkel’s pro- 
posed scheme for the Acropolis, invol- 
ving as it did the incorporation of a 
brand-new palace for King Otho in the 
current Munich style, I am not alto- 
gether certain that, purely in theory, 
it was not preferable to the pure 
museum approach. 


Such major problems are not, how- 
ever, very likely to arise in this 
country. But on a smaller scale of 
value they are nowhere more 
numerous. For we suffer in certain re- 
spects from an embarras de richesses. 
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Take the question of country houses. 
In our present circumstances almost 
every county in England has five times 
as many fine 18th-century examples 
alone as can possibly be supported in 
the conditions to which they are 
accustomed. Apart from the very, very 
tiny minority which, with or without 
the aid of the National Trust, can con- 
tinue to fulfil their original function, 
how far can their value survive con- 
version into schools, lunatic asylums or 
government offices? In so far as their 
interiors are concerned, hardly at all. 
Inclusion in a museum may be the kiss 
of death, but it is only a death of the 
spirit. Conversion into a reform schoo! 
means physical annihilation as well. 
They must depend, therefore, for their 
survival upon the merits of their ex- 
teriors and their value in the landscape. 
So long as these can be preserved, do 
what you will with the interiors; if they 
cannot, remove the roof and let them 
fall into ruin. 

In this connection I have at last one 
practical suggestion, for even in a talk 
so avowedly theoretical as this one 
should allow one’s feet to touch the 
ground just once. Far too often in 
striving to save the whole we lose the 
chance of preserving the most valuable 
part, the fagade. A chainstore, let us 
say, buys a corner site in a market town 
occupied by a pleasant 18th-century 
brick building, not particularly distin- 
guished in itself but playing a vital role 
in the general effect of the market 
square. A few enthusiasts, knowing 
only too well the feast of chromium 
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HERE is no doubt that the minds of 
many professional men are at the 
present time greatly exercised upon this 
difficult problem of writing reports, and in 
particular structural reports. ‘There have 
been a spate of actions in recent years in 
which negligence has been alleged against 
a surveyor, and in addition, I have it 
upon the authority of one of the firms of 
insurance brokers who do a great deal of 
professional indemnity insurance that, 
since the war, there have also been a sub- 
stantial number of claims settled out of 
Court. 
The term “ negligence ” has, of course, 
a wide interpretation in law and can be 
applied to many acts of omission, com- 
mission or carelessness far beyond any- 
thing with which we as surveyors would 
normally concern ourselves. Our par- 
ticular viewpoint of the law to-night is 
negligence in offering professional opinion. 
The general principle of the law of 
negligence is the failure to exercise that 
care which the given’ circumstances 
demand, What amounts to negligence 
depends upon the facts of each particular 
case, and the term does not lend itself to 
any precise definition of universal appli- 
cation. It may consist of doing some- 
thing which ought either to be done in 
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and black glass which is shortly to be 
theirs, start an agitation and finally 
persuade the local authority to issue a 
preservation order. ‘Two years pass 
during which the purchasers do no- 
thing with their property, windows get 
broken, rain and decay set in. They 
then return to the charge, pleading that 
the premises are now utterly incapable 
of any sort of conversion short of a total 
demolition, and this time with the sup- 
port of the local councillors who feel 
that the derelict at the town’s centre is 
bad for trade, win their case. Now, if 
at the beginning a preservation order 
had been issued for the facade alone, 
agreement could probably have been 
reached. 

An admirable example of this type 
of preservation is provided by Crewe 
House, the value of which for 
the passer-by has actually been 
increased by the clearing away of 
the old wall in’ front (although 
admittedly the gesture has lost a 
little of its effect since the erection of 
a whacking great hoarding on the 
corner of Curzon Street). And it is, 
one understands, the principle to be 
adopted in the case of Carlton House 
Terrace. Let it be far more generally 
applied, and let us have no cavilling 
from the purists who would condemn 
such practices as architectural false- 
hood and a betrayal of functional prin- 
ciples. For the most important func- 
tion of such facades, that of focusing 
and maintaining an existing landscape, 
is being fulfilled, and who can doubt 
that this is of considerably greater value 
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a different manner or not done at all, o1 
in omitting to do something which ought 
to be done. The degree of care to be 
exercised may vary with the accompany- 
ing circumstances, and it is for the judge 
to define this and it is the duty of the 
jury to decide whether that degree of care 
has been attained. The degree of care is 
generally measured in the Courts by what 
other experienced and responsible men of 
the same profession would have done in 
similar circumstances, and it is to that 
evidence that the judge will look. 

One of the basic principles of British 
Law is the presumption of innocence until 
the contrary is proved, and this maxim is 
equally true in the Civil as well as in the 
Criminal Courts. Negligence must be 
proved, and the onus of proof lies upon 
the party who alleges damage. There is 
an exception, however, whereby this prin- 
ciple is reversed. If the negligence is of 
such an absolutely obvious and patent a 
nature and thus speaks for itself, then the 
surveyor must assume the burden of satis- 
fying the Court that he applied with 
proper diligence that care, skill and experi- 
ence which might have been expected 
from other qualified men similar 
circumstances. 

The Limitation Act, 1939, in Section 2 
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than the activities of the civil servants, 
of fancy-goods importers, or mentally 
defective children, which are being 
carried on, at perhaps some infinitesi- 
mal loss of convenience, behind them. 
Business men may grumble that the 
expense of such conversions is some- 
times greater than rebuilding. No 
matter; that is a little sacrifice they 
should be prepared to make for the 
sake of the community even if—which 
is most unlikely—it costs them as much 
as a tenth of what they annually spend 
on what is so curiously known as 
“ prestige advertising.” 

Some of you may think that all I 
have said is very fine, but ultimately 
irrelevant. That the backward glance is 
not only unnecessary but positively dan- 
gerous. That a preoccupation with the 
past, while understandable enough in 
the case of those who have not got one, 
such as the Americans, is a foolishness 
which less reactionary, more forward- 
looking peoples should eschew. Align- 
ing yourselves in fact with the late 
lamented Signor Marinetti, and repeat- 
ing albeit perhaps unconsciously the 
sentiments so powerfully expressed in 
the Futurist Manifesto, you cry for a 
clean slate. To you I would only say 
this. The past is all we have and in- 
escapable; the present flies before we 
can- seize it, which is why journalists 
always look so worried; the future does 
not as yet exist; and a consciousness of 
this fact is one of the very few things 
which distinguishes us from what we 
are sull perhaps just justified in calling 
the. lower forms of creation. 
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1), provides that actions upon simple 
contract or upon tort shall not be brought 
after the expiration of six years from the 
date upon which the cause of the action 
accrued. It has been held in thé Courts 
that in negligence cases the cause of the 
acuion accrues at the time of the negli- 
gence because it is then that the damage 
is caused, even though its effect may not 
become apparent until later (Howell v. 
Young, 1826 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to 
repeat that where negligence is alleged 
and the action is ofte for breach of con 
tract the remedy lies in damages The 
amount of such damages is generally 
assessed by the Courts as being the 
amount of the financial loss suffered by 
the plaintiff as the result of the negligent 
advice upon which he had acted. The 
damages are not necessarily restricted to 
the actual loss suffered as a result of the 
negligent act, but may include expense to 
which the plaintiff has been put as a 
result. 

I have heard it said on numerous occa- 
sions that for a fee of a few guineas a 
client cannot expect the same service that 
he would receive had a more adequate fee 
been offered. This is a wholly incorrect 
assumption and is one which is fraught 
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with the utmost danger, and unless the 
surveyor is willing to exercise‘ to the full 
all his knowledge and experience, both in 
the carrying out of the survey itself and 
also in the writing of the report, he should 
in no circumstances accept instructions 
His duty arises out of his employment and 
negligence arises when carrying out that 
duty; the amount of the remuneration has 
no significance whatsoever—in fact it has 
been held in Scholes v. Brook, 1891, that 
this principle applies even though the duty 
was undertaken gratuitously, It cannot be 
too highly stressed or repeated too often 
that in accepting instructions to advise 
i client a surveyor undertakes an onerous 
duty, a responsibility and a heavy liability 
measured in money for negligent mistake 

The surveyor will not, however, 
generally be held liable for loss resulting 
from a mere error of judgment upon a 
difficult point if he can show that proper 
diligence was exercised in ascertaining all 
the facts as they existed at the time he 
formed his opinion. The majority of the 
reposted cases have arisen through care- 
lessness in this regard All the facts 
should be noted as they were found and 
of whatever nature, obvious or obscure, 
ind opinion be then expressed upon the 
inferences which can be drawn from those 
facts. To take a simple example, lack of 
air bricks is a fact; the inference to be 
drawn is that through lack of ventilation 
conditions favourable to dry rot are pre 
sent beneath the floors. The report would 
then state both fact and inference, as it is 
ilways wise to assume that the client is 
completely ignorant upon these matters and 
that the mere mention of the fact that 
there were no air bricks would convey 
little or nothing to his mind. One can go 
on from this small beginning and report 
upon the actual condition of the floor 
timbers as a question of fact if they can 
be inspected, but if they cannot be so 
inspected it is wise to state the reason and 
then to offer an opinion as to the possible 
condition of the tumbers giving the reasons 
therefor and possibly terminate with a 
recommendation that the floors must be 
inspec ted 

It is of interest to examine the judgment 
in a recent case before the High Court 
Last. v. Post, 1952 A surveyor was 
employed to survey a house and during 
his inspection he examined the roof from 
the inside and also with the aid of bino 
culars from the outside. He reported that 
the roof was soundly constructed, and 
consequently his client purchased the 
property. It was afterwards discovered that 
the roof tiles were disintegrating at the 
heads as the result of what was described 
is efflorescence An action was com 
menced and damages were claimed for the 
cost of re-tiling the roof. Negligence was 
denied on the grounds that a careful in 
spection of the roof had been made and 
that there was nothing to suggest that 
extra precautions should have been taken 
Lloyd-Jacobs, J., in his judgment, said 
“that the defendant, who was of consider 
able standing as a surveyor, had no doubt 
followed his normal practice when in 
specting the premises. Efflorescence was 
i rare phenomenon not present to the 
defendant’s mind when he examined the 
roof and the defendant had genuinely and 
honestly thought that he was paying ade- 
quate attention to everything possible 
The real explanation was that the defen- 
dant had failed to observe the deposit 


from the roof which must have been pre 
sent on the flooring in some quantity at 
the time of his inspection. As efflorescence 
was so rare it would not be right to apply 
a standard of a competent 
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surveyor, but he felt bound to hold that 
having failed to observe the deposit the 
int had failed in his duty. That 
did not mean that the defendant should 
identified the phenomenon, but he 
should at least have expressed his report 
1 way that the plaintiff would not 
have been led to believe that the roof was 
satisfactory and would not cause trouble 
and expense in the future.” I think it is 
fairly evident that had there not been 
the dust deposit upon the floor beneath 
thereof—the fact which was overlooked— 
the action would have failed. Had the fact 
been observed, then the inference that the 
dust had come from the tiles would have 
been examined and the defective ules 
reported upon, or at least some words of 
would have been used to make 
the client aware that all was not well with 
the roof 
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Terms of Instructions 


Having 


primary 


dealt at some length with the 
ind most important part of the 
surveyor duties; namely to ascertain all 
the facts and to express an opinion on the 
inferences to be drawn therefrom, we may 
now proceed to the making of the con- 
tract upon which all these actions arise, 
that 1s to say the terms of the instructions. 
The instructions should be absolutely 
clear, precise and fully understood by both 
parties without any ambiguity. It is, how- 
ever, by no means unusual for what is 
quite clear to the surveyor to be not in the 
least understood by the lay client. It is, 
therefore, our first duty to ascertain 
exactly what is required, and in many 
cases the client has to be told in precise 
terms what he should require. The in- 
credible ignorance of the man in the street 
about property matters is quite extra- 
ordinary with the possible exception of 
dry rot which has become almost a catch 
phrase now used by music hall comedians 

In Sindcock v. Bangs, 1952, in which 
there was a claim for fees and a counter 
claim for damages for negligence, the case 
largely hinged upon the interpretation of 
the instructions. The architect concerned 
lefendant if a detailed survey 
reneral opinion upon the property 
was required. The matter was somewhat 
urgent and the client said he required a 
general opinion. The property was pur 
chased and it was afterwards discovered 
that there was a settlement at one corner 
of the house and that dry rot and wood 
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worm were present, and it was alleged 
that the architect had negligently and in 
breach of duty failed to give warning of 


the defects in the property. Barry, J., 
said that the Architect had been in the 
position of a watch dog for the client, who 
required professional advice to ensure that 
iny offer he made for the house was pru 
dent and any defects which might have 
i material effect on the value of the pro- 
perty have been reported as a 
matter of duty. At the initial survey there 
had been neither time nor opportunity for 
ng out a detailed examination of the 
structure and only a general opinion had 
been sought, but making all allowances for 
the circumstances he was satisfied that the 
opinion expressed by the architect was 
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wrong and it amounted to negligence and 
breach of duty 

I have quoted from this case as it 
illustrates the danger that exists in accept- 
ing vague and unspecific instructions 


Unfortunately the precise wording which 
was adopted in the report is not reported, 
but it seems clear that as a result of what 
in only have been a fairly superficial 
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examination the client was not warned 
against proceeding with the purchase 

Whatever the scope of the instructions 
as they may finally be agreed, it is a wise 
pracuce to confirm them in writing and 
in detail to the client and to obtain his 
acknowledgment before embarking upon 
the inspection. The wider and less specific 
the instructions, then in my opinion the 
more comprehensive must be the survey 
and report. We all know of the cases 
where one 1s asked to go and look at a 
certain property and to say whether it is 
all right to purchase. These are, of course, 
wide and most difficult to interpret and 
unless reduced to more precise terms 
entail in my opinion at any rate, a detailed 
survey of the property and all its compo 
nents including services and installations, 
even to the extent of obtaining specialist 
advice. It is prudent, therefore, to try 
to ascertain whether the client really 
understands what he is asking you to do 
and whether he will authorize you and 
also obtain permission for you to uncover 
foundations, test drains, lift floor boards, 
obtain ladders and so on, and in addition 
to employ specialists to report upon the 
electrical, heating, water or lift installa- 
tions as may exist. The surveyor should 
never be diffident in insisting that he be 
authorized to obtain such specialist reports 
should he consider it advisable, and if he 
be refused it should be so stated in his 
report, and in no circumstances should he 
be tempted to comment in any way upon 
such matters unless, of course, he happens 
to be specially skilled in any of them. In 
passing I would stress the desirability of 
attaching the original specialist reports to 
the main document. I have sometimes 
seen a précis of an un-named specialist's 
report incorporated in the  surveyor’s 
report, and I consider it to be a most 
dangerous practice 

It is of paramount importance when 
accepting instructions to ascertain the 
purpose for which the survey is required 
This is particularly so where a possible 
conversion is contemplated, in which case 
it is useful to try to find out from the 
client the ideas he has in his mind, as it 
may be that his proposals cannot be im- 
plemented on constructional and/or legal 
grounds. It is also wise to state in the 
preamble to the report the purpose and 
scope of the instructions, 

Having obtained some knowledge of 
what is required of him, the surveyor has 
to make up his mind as to whether he or 
his staff possess the skill and experience 
required to render the full and proper 
service which is demanded by the particu- 
lar case. In a structural survey it is ex- 
perience that counts a great deal more 
than textbook knowledge, and unless 
that experience has been gained over the 
years to equip a man to undertake a 
particular commission he cannot con 
scientiously hold himself out as being 
specially skilled for that particular case, 
and he would be well advised both ethic 
ally and legally not to accept instructions. 
I have fou.d from experience that in 
some, in fact too many, offices in which 
small surveys are undertaken they are re- 
garded as something of a nuisance carrying 
only a small fee, and are, therefore, dele- 
gated to a junior assistant However 
small the property may be and whatever 
the fee, the client is entitled to expect the 
same degree of skill and experience as is 
required to report upon a mansion and if 
he suffers damage because that skill has 
not been exercised the courts will protect 
him 

One of the many difficulties often en- 
countered when commencing an inspec- 
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tion is to find that the property is fully 
furnished, probably with fitted carpets or, 
even worse, with parquet laid to all 
many of the floors. It is obviously im- 
possible to move furniture or lift carpets 
in order to make a full and proper in- 
spection, especially when a tenant is in 
possession and has no interest in the pro- 
ceedings whatsoever except an anxiety to 
get it over as quickly as possible.. A sur- 
veyor must do the best he can and be 
especially on his guard to notice any cir- 
cumstances from which it could’ be 
reasonably inferred that defects might exist 
or come into existence in those parts of 
the building he was unable to see for 
himself. In a Scottish case (Kerr v. Allen 
& Sons) the judge stated that unless a 
surveyor had reason to be suspicious it 
was not part of his duty to lift carpets and 
move furniture. That is a comforting 
comment and I trust will be repeated by 
the English Judiciary in the course of time. 
A report containing a statement that be- 
cause of fitted carpets, furniture, etc., a 
full and detailed examination could not 
be made but that for the reasons quoted 
it is advisable that a further inspection be 
made when the house has been vacated 
should, in my opinion, and in general 
terms, be sufficient protection. 

It has been stated on many occasions 
that a cautious surveyor is in the habit of 
protecting himself with so many covering 
clauses in his report that the document is 
rendered almost valueless. It can only be 
incompetence and lack of self-confidence 
which suggests any evasion of responsi- 
bility in the expression of opinions such 
as the client has a right to expect and for 
which he is paying a fee. It should not 
be overlooked by the nervous few that a 
report can be so cautiously framed as to 
be a failure to report properly and is thus 
negligent. It is sometimes a temptation 
to condemn a property and advise against 
a purchase, especially if it is “full of 
trouble” but unless the condemnation is 
fully justified the client may subsequently 
find he has suffered loss and then an action 
would lie. 


Dry Rot 


Of recent years there has been a con- 
siderable volume of litigation which has 
arisen through failure to discover and to 
report adequately upon the presence of 
various timber pests. As most of them 
follow much the same pattern I will not 
weary you with references to more than 
two of these cases. 

Tew v. Whitburn & Sons, 1952, strikes 
a somewhat cheerful note—a firm of 
chartered architects were instructed to in- 
spect and report upon a bungalow. After 
the property was purchased wood rot was 
discovered and an action brought claiming 
damages against the firm for omitting to 
inform their client of its existence. In his 
judgment, Harker, J., said “that the 
evidence appeared very slender for a pro- 
fessional man to be held guilty of negli- 
gence. A reasonable time had been spent 
in inspecting the premises and on the face 
of the report the matter had been gone 
into with considerable care. The Court 
would not be justified in holding that the 
member of the defendant firm who in- 
spected the premises had fallen short of 
the high standards required of a competent 
surveyor.” This judgment, though most 
satisfactory from the surveyor’s point of 
view, appears to be in conflict with others 
in similar cases. For instance, in Grove v. 
Jackman & Masters, 1950, dry rot was 
subsequently discovered in ground-floor 
joists although no signs of it were apparent 
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in the floor boards and the means of sub- 
floor ventilation was satisfactory. The 
Lord Chief Justice held that the surveyors 
were negligent in not lifting or causing 
to have lifted the floor boards, or further 
in not having advised that they should be 
lifted. Had the boards been so lifted the 
presence of dry rot would have been dis- 
covered, which was due to lack of honey- 
combing in the sleeper walls. The judge 
was Satisfied that there were sufficient 
indications from which a careful surveyor 
would have inferred the possible presence 
of dry rot. 

I have mentioned these two apparently 
conflicting judgments as they were re- 
ported, and from which it will be realized 
that there can be no golden rule which 
a surveyor can adopt in his own protection 
bevond fulfilling his duty to use all his 
skill and experience. 

The identification of the various fungi 
or insects is a highly scientific study and is 
one into which research and investigation 
are being constantly conducted in many 
parts of the world. An error in identifica- 
tion or in the recommended treatment, 
or both, can quite easily involve a client 
in heavy, and in some cases completely 
unnecessary, expense, which can easily re- 
bound upon the surveyor by way of 
damages. A further word of caution, the 
claims made by some of the manufacturers 
of insecticides should not always be 
accepted at their face value. If specialist 
advice is thought desirable, a few guineas 
spent upon independent advice from the 
Forest Products Research Laboratory or 
from any one of the number of our mem- 
bers who are acknowledged experts in this 
field will undoubtedly prove a sound in- 
vestment in the client’s interests. 


It not infrequently happens that a client, 
having received his report, will ask for an 
expression of opinion upon the cost of 
remedying some or all of the defects men- 
tioned therein. Such a request is a per- 
fectly legitimate one, and to the lay mind 
one with which there should be no diffi 
culty in complying. To an experienced 
surveyor, however, the reverse is often the 
case, as he knows that whatever estimate 
of cost is given and however approxi- 
mately, the client may, and probably will, 
rely upon it in his financial calculations 
There will usually be items that present 
little difficulty and which can be priced 
fairly accurately, but others, such as 
underpinning or timber pest eradication, 
very often, and particularly at this stage, 
cannot even be measured, let alone costed 
In such cases the client should be told 
that no opinion can be formed from the 
data then available, and by way of 
emphasis he can be reminded that no 
responsible building contractor will 
normally tender for such work in the 
absence of a bill of quantities or at least 
a detailed specification with such drawings 
as may be requisite. The danger of 
guessing at costs 1s obvious, no matter 
what safeguards may be adopted. 


A potential and somewhat common 
source of trouble is in offering gratuitous 
advice quite outside the scope of the in- 
structions. I am completely a loss to 
understand the reason that promotes such 
lack of wisdom. The fact remains, how 
ever, that, gratuitous or otherwise, if an 
estimate of value is included in a report, 
the surveyor must stand by it even though 
he has no _ valuation experience, has 
received no fee for it and was only trying 
to be helpful. This matter of valuation 
raises another point for consideration, and 
one which may prove to be contentious. 
Is it possible conscientiously to value a 
property without first making a full struc- 
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tural survey ? There are possible excep 
unions, but to my mind and in the majority 
of cases the logical answer must be tha 


such a structural examination i an 
essential part of the valuation duty and 
carries with it a full degree of respon 
bility if it is not properly undertaken. If 
2 ind I may say it is my 
nvé 1c > to report fully on 
siructure in a valuation, is every valuer 
fully tisfied as to his competence to 
undertake both duties? If he is not so 
satisfied, it would be prudent to avail him- 
self of the services of an experienced 
building surveyor for this structural aspect 
of his valuation practice 


I am fully aware that I shall be accused 
of being too academic and that if every 
thing I have advocated is followed to the 
letter every survey would be such a 
formidable and lengthy business that few, 
if any, clients would be willing to submit 
I am also conscious that all the detailed 
work I consider necessary cannot possibly 
be undertaken for the sort of fee usually 
offered, especially in the smaller cases, and 
last, but by no means least, I am not un- 
concerned for the member who is newly 
established and building up a practice in 
the face of unqualified opposition My 
answer is that the public must and can be 
educated in these matters, and for some 
time past I have seen many signs of more 
enlightened thinking by. the man in the 
street. He is becoming very much more 
discriminating in his choice of a pro- 
fessional adviser and is realizing increas- 
ingly that the chartered surveyor is the 
man to whom he should entrust his affairs 
If he finds, as he should find, that 
chartered surveyors as men of professional 
integrity are unwilling to act for him un 
less they do the job properly and for a 
fee reasonably commensurate with the 
skill, time and responsibility involved, he 
will quickly realize where his best interests 
lie. If he insists upon a “cheap job” he 
will not find it difficult to obtain else 
where the sort of service he deserves I 
can see no valid reason why any surveyor, 
young or old, should undertake work 
which if carefully and thoroughly carried 
out will not be adequately remunerated, 
and conversely ‘why he should yield to 
temptation to skimp his work in order to 
show a profit and thus risk a serious 
action for damages 


Before I conclude I would like to refer 
briefly to the surveyor who is unfortunate 
enough to find himself faced with an 
action for damages for negligenc If the 
case against him is good and he has made 
a bad mistake, it is surely unwise to 
attempt to defend an action and suffer 
the publicity involved It may be far 
better to settle upon the best terms pos 
sible, even though he may be insured and 
the underwriters be inclined to fight. The 
holding of an indemnity policy is a neces 
sary precaution we all should take, but it 
should never be the cause of temptation 
to run risks in any sense, and it should 

10t be overlooked that. under most policies 
the insurers can force the insured to con 
test an action, and even though they may 
pay the ig the loss to the insured in 
reputation cannot be measured. There 
are icumuiaie in which the allega 
tions may be ill-founded or even untrue, 
and in which the action must be defended 
In coming into the witness box in his own 
defence the surest and most powerful 
weapon in the surveyor’s armoury is his 
original notebook. If the notes are full 
and clear, the book together with the re 
port, which is merely an amplification of 
the notes, will be likely to carry more 
weight than any amount of opinion subse- 
quently expressed 
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The Farmhouse Window 


BY JOHN NASH R.A, 


A farmhouse, like any other house will be more comfortable with Crittal! 
Windows; the modern farmer also uses Crittall Windows of suitable types in 


his cowhouses, piggeries, and other permanent buildings. 


CRITTALL WINDOWS 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


BRAINTREE, ESSEX, TEL: BRAINTREE 106, AND 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1, TEL: HOLBORN 6612 
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AM afraid this report of the Bailey 
Committee is in the category of 
just one more report. No _ doubt 
when the Minister of Housing set up 
the committee he had high hopes that 
under the chairmanship of a leading 
engineer and with only very few archi- 
tects and builders among the member- 
ship he would find a quick answer to 
a government’s prayer. I think he has 
received exactly the answer most of 
those associated with building expected 
and one which any of them could have 
given without using much _ valuable 
time and a great deal of money and 
paper 

It was gratifying to find that the 
committee found some difficulty in 
divorcing the interior from the shell of 
the house. If those who decided to set 
up this committee had known anything 
about building the terms of reference 
would surely not have been so foolish. 

It is obvious that a few standard 
designs for houses could be mass pro- 
duced quickly and with greater effi- 
ciency—but wants standard 
houses? It was the reason why people 
moved from council houses to private 
enterprise houses in pre-war days 
Furthermore, quicker completion of 
houses is only useful if they cost less 
and are, at the same time, equally good 
houses and not so constructed that 
maintenance will be a burden on the 
owners or ratepayers 

The report makes no reference to 
quality or to proper planning for the 
comfort, with a minimum of labour, of 
the occupants. Some of the plans are 
so economical in area that they 
approach being unliveable. 

I wondered when reading the report 
whether there had not been much 
mental confusion in regard to the ques- 
tion of saving man-hours. One feels 
that in most references man-hours 
applies to man-hours expended on the 
site but what benefit is there in saving 
site man-hours to expend the same of 
only slightly less man-hours elsewhere. 
Prefabrication off the site not only in- 
volves extra transport but also the risk 
of damage to the products during tran- 
sit or during handling at the site. In 
addition, and more important, the 
overhead costs of factory production 
usually exceed greatly those of work 
carried out On site or in site workshops 

Paragraph 6 informs us that the com- 
mittee examined new building methods 
as used for non-traditional houses and 
these gave quicker building and 
demanded less manpower on site. The 
committee presumably realized these 
methods often, however, cost as much 
or more but they do not really say so. 

In Paragraph 4 of the report a wide 
variation of man-hours for the comple- 
tion of a house is shown but one is 
forced to ask if the two figures quoted 
relate to houses of the same size, 
design, materials and equal amounts of 
site work; if some of these factors differ 
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the figures may not be so astonishing 
as they at first appear, 

The committee, as other committees 
before them, have not given the only 
real answer to more houses at less cost, 
presumably for political reasons. The 
answer lies in greater productivity of 
the labour employed which will only 
be achieved when men can be sacked, 
if they do not turn out a reasonable 
amount of work, without causing 
strikes and going-slow. The trade 
unions should accept the responsibility 
of discharging from their membership 
those who do not reach a reasonable 
degree of productivity and skill instead 
of, as happens from time to time, allow- 
ing those under-producers to become 
shop-stewards and representatives of 
the unions 

To return to the report. Advocat- 
ing standard plans is, in my opinion, 
more than the first step down the slip- 
ping road to standard houses and surely 
the temporary house programme and 
other post-war standardized house 
designs have been a_ sufficient in- 
dication of their —undesirability. 
Paragraph 15 brings in the time- 
worn reference to motor cars and 
ends by suggesting that standardiza- 
tion has brought them “within the 
reach of the ordinary man”; there re- 
main many ordinary men who cannot 
afford to buy even these standardized 
cars. Apart from this question of cost 
committees really should remember 
that cars are not built to last at least 
60 years and houses could not bear 
equivalent maintenance costs to those 
provided by motor cars. 

The only useful recommendations 
in the whole report are, in my opinion, 
that B.S.s should be more widely used 
and B.S.I. should press on with Modu- 
lar Co-ordination. These two points 
are excellent, but why mess up both of 
them by recommending an interim pre- 
ferred dimension of 3ft when industry 
is already, under the auspices of 
M.O.E., the B.S.I. and the Modular 
Society, starting to turn its mind to a 
module of 3ft 4in? The suggestion that 
3ft is better than 3ft 4in for houses has 
already been disposed of in the report 
of the B.S.I. committee on Modular 
Co-ordination (B.S.1708). If the com- 
mittee wants dimensions of 3ft or 
rather less for W.C.s and passages 
they will find 3ft 4in less two partitions 
gives about the same dimension as 3ft 
plus two partitions. 


For B.S.I. to co-ordinate dimensions 
more than it has already, based on 
brick sizes or 3ft, seems to be a waste 
of time and to involve industry in heavy 
capital expense if, within a relatively 
short time, a 3ft 4in module may be 
adopted 

After examining the plans in the 
report they seem to me to be very like 
many other recent M.O.H & L.G. 
plans with 3ft grid lines drawn over 
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Interiors 


them rather than plans based on a 3ft 
basic grid. I hope I may be spared 
from living in bedrooms of 2 or 3 of 
Fig. 20 which are 6ft wide (in one case 
less the thickness of a partition with 
an area of No. 3 of 68 sq ft) and from 
having to use 4ft 6in wide bathrooms 
with basins partly over the baths. 

Stress is laid on the desirability of 
keeping heating and plumbing together, 
which we would all agree, but why, 
therefore, so many plans with the 
apparent means of heating so far from 
the places where the hot water is used. 
The suggestion that baths should be 
planned on ground floors may save 
building costs but it seems likely to 
complicate planning, reduce living 
space and increase bedroom areas and 
further it should increase illness due to 
the bath users having to wander absut 
the house. 

In regard to materials the committee 
has, like all of us in the building trade, 
discovered that wet plaster is rather a 
nuisance on the site but, unlike many 
of us who have been involved with 
maintenance of houses, they have not 
discovered that plaster board on stud- 
ding can be an even greater nuisance 
especially if picture rails are eliminated, 
rails omitted and skirtings 
reduced to about 3in high. 

The suggestions for alternative 
materials and construction are accept- 
able as far as they go but they do not 
go very far. The suggested use of 2in 
x24in blocks for non-load bearing 
partitions seems to me to have been 
general practice for a very long time 
but I hope it will not encourage the use 
of 2in too much as, from experience, 
they are frail except for very short 
lengths. 

The suggestion that skirtings and 
mouldings should be fixed to built-in 
fixing bricks is not very new either but 
it is my belief that good secure fixing 
is Only to be achieved if grounds are 
used fixed to the fixing bricks. 

I doubt very much if the omission of 
backs and ends of cupboards is really 
desirable, except to avoid purchase tax. 
Backs and ends eliminate plaster and 
all future decorating to provide better 
fixings for rods and shelves. More- 
over, when backs and ends are used the 
cupboards may be made off the job and 
require the minimum of site labour. 

The most enlightening paragraph in 
the report is No, 8 which says, “Houses 
are the product of many brains and 
hands, and most houses are still built 
by methods developed over the cen- 
turies. We were reminded that the 
building industry has been the subject 
of a number of enquiries in recent 
years, and we examined the resulting 
reports.” So what ? 


DUTCH UNCLE 


(To be continued next week) 
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THE FIRE-RESISTANCE OF 
PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
Tests at Fire Research Station 


The behaviour of prestressed con- 
crete during and after fires is being 
studied at the Fire Research Station in 
collaboration with the Building Re- 
search Station, with particular refer- 
ence to post-tensioned beams. One 
series of tests has been completed. 
Further investigations are being made 
to obtain confirmation on certain 
points, and this note has been pre- 
pared to give advance information on 
the general trend of the results so far 
obtained. 

The type of beam selected for these 
tests was a precast element of rec- 
tangular or I-section which was fully 
prestressed before a narrow concrete 
strip representing a floor slab was cast 
on top, provision being made for com- 
posite action. Concrete of the same 
composition was used throughout and 
the size of wire and initial stress in the 
wire were the same in all specimens. 
The aim of the tests was to observe 
within certain limits the effect on fire 
resistance of load, restraint, concrete 
cover to the cable, and size of beam, 
together with the improvement given 
by protective encasements. 


Conclusions 


Although the following conclusions 
are tentative, being based on a small 
numbers of tests, there are reasonable 
grounds for believing them valid. 

(1) Time to collapse is determined 
largely by the rate of rise of tempera- 
ture of the cable. A fire-resistance of 
2 hours can be obtained with a con- 
crete cover to the cable of about 2}in. 
Longer periods are likely if the cover 
is increased, but it may be desirable 
to include a light reinforcement, say 
steel mesh, in the cover to the cable as 
a precaution against its spalling away 
if its thickness is increased beyond 
about 3in. 

(2) For a fire-resistance of 4 hours 
or more an insulating encasement is 
probably required. Normal im_ situ 
plastering with gypsum or cement/ 
lime /sand may give up to } hour addi- 
tional resistance if there is an adequate 
key with the concrete. Protection 
incorporating vermiculite should 
increase the fire-resistance by about 
2 hours when applied lin thick. 

(3) Beams may fail a little earlier if 
longitudinal expansion is prevented 
than if they are free to expand. The 
effectiveness of the restraint is a deter- 
mining factor, but the results so far do 
not permit a quantitative statement to 
be made. 

(4) There is little difference in per- 
formance between a beam of rectangu- 
lar section and an I-beam having the 
same load-carrying capacity and the 
same concrete cover to the cable. 

(5) Explosive spalling, which was 
observed in very small units made 
with gravel-aggregate does not seem 
likely to occur in beams having no part 
less than about 2in total thickness. 
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(6) Failure is unlikely to be sudden. 
There is a progressive sagging, which 
in beams of large span would be most 
noticeable. The formation and visible 
extension of cracks with a marked 
increase in deflection are signs that 
collapse is imminent. 

(7) Beams which have been exposed 
to a fire of shorter duration than that 
which would cause failure, represent- 
ing, say, less than half of their fire- 
resistance, are likely to retain a high 
percentage of their original strength on 
cooling, but with a marked residual 
deflection and loss of prestress. 

Reference to the Model Byelaws of 
the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government will give the fire-resis- 
tance requirements for floors and 
beams in different classes of building 
(Byelaw 46). For example, a fire- 
resistance of 2 hours is specified for 
public buildings and for warehouse 
buildings not exceeding a _ certain 
height, floor area or cubic capacity; a 
fire-resistance of 4 hours is specified 
for warehouse buildings over these 
limits. 


Halifax Building Exhibition 


A Building Industries Exhibition 
will be held in the Municipal Techni- 
cal College and Building Annexe, Hop- 
wood Lane, Halifax. 

The Exhibition, presented by the 
County Borough of Halifax Education 
Committee in co-operation with local 
and national organizations concerned 
with building, and supported by the 
Ministry of Works, will be opened a 
2.30 p.m. on March 16 by Mr. W. 
Horsfall, President of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers. The chairman at the opening 
will be Alderman E. O. Bower, 

Documentary films of interest to all 
concerned with building will be shown 
at 7.30 and 8.30 p.m. on Tuesday and 
Thursday, March 17 and 19. 

The exhibition will be open from 
2.30 p.m. to 9 p.m., Monday, March 16, 
to Friday, March 20, and from 10.30 
a.m. to 9 p.m. on Saturday, March 21. 
Admission will be free. 


N.F.B.T.E. Representatives on 
Government Advisory Bodies 
and Foint Committees 


The Council of the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers has elected 
the following members to represent the 
National Federation on Government 
Advisory Bodies, Joint Boards and Com- 
mittees: Ministry of Works: National 
Consultative Council of the Building and 
Civil Engineering Industries, Messrs. 
W. H. Forsdike, C.B.E., W. Horsfall 
(President), and S. F. S. Hearder 
(Director). M.o.W. Advisory Council on 
Building and Civil Engineering Research 
and Development, Messrs. H. E. Comben, 
O.B.E., B.Sc., H. B. Kerr, O.B.E., M.C., 
J.P., and S. F. S. Hearder. M.0.W. 
Advisory Committee on Contractors’ 


Plant, Messrs. J. Harrison and P. Small 
wood Building Apprenticeship and 
Training Council, Messrs. R. P. Bannister, 
J. Dearden, W. H. Forsdike, H. G. Frost, 
Ald S. G. Gibson, G A Hill, H Payne, 
J.P., J. C. Robertson, O.B.E., F. M. Slee 

man, C.B.E., G. O. Swayne and I. Ernest 
Jones, M.A., B.Sc M.o.W. Consultatiz 
Committee for the Stone Industry, Mr 
A. N. Pictor Ministry of Labour and 
National Service Building and Civil 
Engineering Labour Advisory Panel, 
Messrs. G. W. Buchanan, C.B.E.,.W. H 
Forsdike, W. Horsfall and I. Ernest Jones 
National Savings Advisory Committee for 
the Building and Cuwil Engineering 
Industnes, R. R. Costain, C.B.E., L. A 
Walden and (¢ G. Rowlands, M.A 
Building Industries National Council, 
Messrs. G. W. Buchanan, W. H. Forsdike, 
J Ian Robertson, Wilfred Horsfall, 
S. F. S. Hearder and I. Ernest Jones 
British Employers Confederation 
Council), Messrs. W. H. Forsdike, W 
Horsfall, J. Ian Robertson and I. Ernest 
Jones; (General Meeting), Messrs. W. H 
Forsdike, W. Horsfall, Stephen Hudson, 
R. O. Lloyd, O.B.E., Norman Longley, 
J. Ian Robertson, S. F. S. Hearder and I 
Ernest Jones Building and Civil 
Engineering Holidays Scheme Manage 

ment Limited, (Board of Directors), 
Messrs. G. W. Buchanan, W. H. Forsdike, 
F. Leslie Wallis; (Members of the Com 

pany), Messrs. W. F. Allen, G. W 
Buchanan, W. H. Forsdike, W. H. Gas- 
coigne, W. F. Gibson, R. O. Lloyd, H 
Payne, J. Ian Robertson, J. R. Scull and 
F. Leslie Wallis. Holidays with Pay Foint 
Industrial Board, Messrs. W. H. Forsdike, 
F. Leslie Wallis and I. Ernest Jones 
National foint Apprenticeship Board, 
Messrs. W. H. Forsdike, J. S. Cothliff, J 
Dearden, W. E. Fishburn, O.B.E., G. A 
Hill, H. S. Johnson, H. Payne, J.P., F. M 
Sleeman and G. O. Swayne. Architects 
and Builders Joint Consultative Commit 

tee, Messrs. G. W. Grosvenor, Wilfred 
Horsfall, S. Hudson, H. B. Kerr, Norman 
Longley, J. lan Robertson and the Chair 

man of the Contracts Committee Joint 
Committee with the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors, Messrs. N. Hannen, 
Wilfred Horsfall, S. Hudson, J. Ian 
Robertson, W. W. Sapcote and F. M 
Sleeman Jomt Contracts Tribunal, 
Messrs. H. B. Kerr, W. W. Sapcote, 
Coun, F,. W. Shepherd and R. S. Williams 
Architects’ Registration Council, Mr 
D. E. Woodbine Parish. Joint Committee 
on Standard Method of Measurement, 
Messrs. W. W. Sapcote, R. E. I. Carlyle, 
S. T. Firth, J.P., K. C. F. Foster, E. J 
Smith, C.B.E., L. A. Walden and R. H 
Woolliams. Liaison Committee with the 
Federation of Civil Engineering Con- 
tractors, Messrs. G. W. Buchanan, W. H 
Forsdike, G. W. Grosvenor, W. Horsfall, 
S. Hudson, N. Longley and J. Ian 
Robertson. British Standards Institution 
General Council), Mr. R. E. I. Carlyle; 
Building Divisional Council), Messrs 
R. E. I. Carlyle, H. E. Comben and J. J 
Holloway. British Road Federation, Mr 
Nigel Hannen. Plasterers National Joint 
Advisory Committee, Messrs ie 
Bowler, E. R. Bowyer, J.P., P. C. Crotch, 
A. E. Hall, J.P., A. C. V. Telling and 
C. G. Rowlands Standing Committee 
for the Training of General Foremen, 
Messrs. D. E. Woodbine Parish, W. T 
Booth, E. Edmondson, F. S. Kennewell, 
N. Hannen, G. I. Orchard. ‘“Emplovers’ 
and General Foremen’s National Foint 
Advisory Committee, Messrs Nigel 
Hannen, W. T. Booth, E. Edmondson, 
B. T. Henman, J. Sidney Jones, R. O 
Lloyd, O.B.E., G. I. Orchard, R. W 
Whittington, D. E. Woodbine Parish 
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Notes below give basic data of 
contracts open under locality and 
authority which are in bold type 
References indicate (a) type of 
work, (b) address for application. 
Where no town is stated in the 


CONTRACT 
NEWS e 


ENGERT & ROLFE LTD 


CLOCKS 


| FOR COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS | 


Enquiries to 


| WILD'S ENGINEERING & CONTRACTING CO. | 


Clock Department 


| 
|| 19, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
|| Tele TEMple Bar 4521 Est over 30 years 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS¢ 
J.W. GRAY & SON LTD. 


37 RED LION ST., HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON, W.C.1. Tele. Chancery 8701 /2 


FLAGSTAFFS 
CERRUX 
DECORATIVE PAINTS 


CELLON LTD., KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 


A.*P. STEVEN L™ 


181 St. James Roap, Grascow. C.4 


Tel.: Bell 0356 


Lonpon: 10 Nicholson St., S.E.1. Tel. Waterloo 4465 
MANCHESTER, 1: 12 Charles St Tel. Ardwick 1391 
EDINBURGH, 2: 2 North West Circus 

Edin 27998 
BIRMINGHAM, 18: 63 Hockley Hill Tel <A ce 1266 


BUILDING 
BERKSHIRE C.C. (a 


Archit Wilton Hou 
Readu Jgns 


BEVERLEY R.C, (a 


BLAC RN B.C. 
b 
Wi ‘Hal 2gn 


Bletct {lounty 


tion 
ount tect ( Ou 


COVENTRY cc i 
I tol Road 


hitect Bul Yard 


dinin oom at Str. Jol 


pren 
vrammal 
County Art 


SQual 


EAST RIDING C.C. 


forn 


Count hechitect. (Cai 


Chelmsford ce) Mar 
HARPE NDEN 

maisor ipove, B 
Council Clerk, 
lgn d) March 20 


Canor Park, Edgwar 


xbridg Road, St 


rossed neque pavyat 


Lt rON B.C. i 

tion of road ink 
Road Borough En 
gn March 


Faringdon Road, Abin 


with drainage and sm 

WOrkK G. Palfre 

Place lgr neque 
April 


BU CKS a) Sec 


Office Waltor Street 


BUCKS C.C. (a) Firs 
of further ed 


CU MBE RLAND i 


CUMBERLAND C.C. 
\iglon factors 


Engineer, Council Offic 
HARTLEY WINTNEY RC. a) Block 


26 houses 


OPEN 


Secondary school, 
gdon b) County 
se, Parkside Road, 
« April 6 

10 houses at Arram 
ill sewage disposal 
yman, 36, Market 
pavable to Council 


1) Infants’ school 
Borough Engineer, 


d) March 17 


ondary school at 
Architect, County 
Aylesbury 

April 27 


t phase of college 
at Wolverton b 
nty Offices, Walton 
gn d) March 25 


New boiler house 
Bath b) 


-2n 


Kitchen 
in’s Girls’ and In 
b) County 
Square, Carlisle 


1) Adaptation of 
it Millom as 

wccommoda 
tect, 15, Portland 


March 23 


i Alter avon ind 
ambulance garage 
il Drifheld b) 


intv Hall, Beverley 
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EIRE- —DU BL IN C Cc. i 202 houses 
3¢ Bally fermot housing 
rea City Treasurer, Exchange 
Building Lord Edward Street c) Jgns 
Marcl 20 
ESSEX rf Cc. 1) 1 pair of houses, 2 
vi and adaptations to existing 
buildin Barnston Estate, near Dunmow 
b) County Land Agent, 69, Duke Street, 


h 24 
a) 8 shops with 
itford Estate b 


Harpenden Halli 


April 27 


HARROW U.C 1) 13 lock-up garages, 


b) Council’s 
es, Cottesmore,” 
inmore £2 
le to Council 


of 6 10] with 2 flats above, South 
Hawley, Hant b) Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Council Offi e) March 27 


and con 
i sewers, Hayhurst 
iwineer, Town Hall 


26 


address it is the same as the locality 
given in the heading, (c) deposit, (d) 
last date for application, (e) last date 
and time for submission of tenders. Full 
details of contracts marked y& are 
given in the advertisement section. 


DENNISON 
KETT 


& CoO. 


ROLLING 
SHUTTERS 


& GRILLES e IRON DOORS 
STAIRCASES e LIFTS 
COLLAPSIBLE GATES 


KENOVAL HOUSE 
226-230, FARMERS ROAD 
LONDON, S.E.5. Phone: RELiance 4266 


THE JOINTLESS FLOORING 

(OXYCHLORIDE) ASSOCIATION 

GUARANTEES ACCEPTANCE OF 

THE HIGHEST STANDARDS OF 

WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 
BY ITS MEMBERS. 


All enquiries to the Secretary 


JOINTLESS FLOORING (Oxychloride) 
69, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


<SNSTRUCTIONS FOR EVERY ENGINEERING 


Wore 


HOUSE LANE BECKENHAM KENT: PHONE SYDENHAM 


J.GARDNER CO. LTD. 


TO ALL BSS 


COVERITE 
(ASPHALTERS) LTD 
PALACE GATES STN. Bowes Pork 


ARCHITECTURAL IRONWORK 


Since 1885 


HOTCHKISS LIMITED 


ASHFORD ROAD, EASTBOURNE.§ 2424 


_ 
Mar 

| | ASPHALT AD 

WORK A 

bal || 
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*HAVANT AND WATERLOO U.C. 
a) 11 houses of various types at South- 
leigh Road and _ Hollydank Lar 
Emsworth. (b) Engineer and Surveyo:, 
Park Road North, Havant. (e) March 2 
See page 38. 


ISLE OF MAN LOCAL GOVER: - 
MENT BOARD. (a) 14 houses at Gretch 
Veg, Laxey. (b) D. Calder, Murray 
House, Douglas. (c) 2gns payable to 
Crovernment Treasurer. (¢) March 26 


LONDON—BETHNAL GREEN B.C. 
a) 16 flats and maisonettes, Shipton 
Street. (b) Messrs. Skinner, Bailey and 
Lubetkin, 188, Piccadilly, W.1. (c) 2gns 
crossed cheque payable to Metropolitan 
Borough of Bethnal Green. (2) 
March 30. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE C.C. (a) Ex- 
tension of the County Offices, Welshpool. 
b) Council’s Clerk, County Offices, 
Welshpool. (c) 2gns. (e) March 23. 


NEW FOREST R.C. (a) 36 houses at 
Clayhill, Lyndhurst. (b) Engineer and 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Lyndhurst. 
c) 2gns. (e) April 1. 


N. IRELAND—ANTRIM COUNTY 
HEALTH COMMITTEE. (a) Nursc;’ 
house at Gracehill, Ballymena. (b) 
Messrs. Thomas T. Houston and Co., 2», 
College Gardens, Belfast. (c) 3gns. (c) 
March 28 


N. IRELAND—BANBRIDGE R.C. (a) 
12 houses at Leitrim, Banbridge. (b) 
W. Chambers, Town Hall. (c) £5. 
e) April 11. 


N. IRELAND—BELFAST. (a) 3- 
storey classroom block at St. Joseph's 
Primary Schools, Slate Street. (b) John 
A. Tynan, 68, Royal Avenue, Belfast. (c) 
(e¢) March 24. 


N. IRELAND—ENNISKILLEN B.C. 
a) 29 houses at Derrychara Drive. (b) 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Enniskillen. 
c) 3gns. (e) April 2. 


N. IRELAND — NORTHERN _IRE- 
LAND HOUSING TRUST. (a) 46 
dwellings, etc., at Larne, Co. Antrim. (5) 
Trust Offices, 12, Hope Street, Belfast. 
(c) £3. (e) March 24. 


. 


N. IRELAND—TYRONE E.C. (a) Ex- 
tensions, adaptations and maintenance 
work at Denamona Primary School, 
Fintona. (b) Chief Education Officer, 
Education Offices, Omagh. (c) Sgns. (e) 
March 23. 


N. IRELAND—TYRONE E.C. (a) 
Erection and completion of secondary 
school, grammar school, kitchen and din- 
ing rooms and conversion of residence to 
provide teachers’ accommodation at the 
Coolnafrankie Estate, Cookstown. (b) 
Messrs. Roe, Stevenson and Sons, 33, 
College Gardens, Belfast. (c) l0gns. (e) 
April 17. 


NORMAN CROSS R.C. (a) 2 pairs of 
bungalows with site works at Morborn >. 
b) Messrs. Ruddle and Wilkinsen,. Long 
Causeway Chambers, Peterborough. ) 
2gns. (e) March 20. 
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BORE HOLES for 
| WATER SUPPLY 
PUMPING PLANTS, Etc. 


Telephone: ECCles 2261-2-3 
Telegrams: Thom,Patricroft 


R SUPPLE. 


CANAL WORKS PATRICR OF T MANCHESTER 


FLOORS for OLD 


Floors of all Types 
Repaired and Renewed 


FLOOR RENOVATIONS Ltd 


36 LAURISTON RD., E.9, Phone : AMH 5471-2 
Sandpapering machines for hire 


ENGERT & ROLFE LTD 
INODOROUS FELTS 
FROM STOCK 


LONDON E14 EX EASt 1441 


ABBEY LANE LEICESTER 


London Office: 
66 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 


SSORS 


Sound, modern equipment available for hire on 
especially attractive terms. Full details on application 


THOS W.WARD LTD 


ALBION WORKS: SHEFFIELD 


‘PHONE 26311 (22 LINES) ‘GRAMS FORWARD’ 
VONDOM OFFICE: BRETTEMMAM HOUSE-LANCASTER PLACE STRAND: WC? 


NEW WINDSOR B.C. i) 44 fla 
Manor Farm site b) Borough Enginec: 
Kipling Building, Alma Road, Winds 
c) 2gn e) March 27 


NOTTINGHAM C.C, (a) Maternity and 


child welfare centre, Beaumont Strect 


Sneinton, Nottingham b) Engineer anc 
Surveyor, The Guildhall Ge 
March 27 

SALF ORD Cc Conve! I 
se hfield, 37, Park Crescent, as ag 
ersons’ home b) City Engineer, Tow 

Fall c) lgn. (e) April 15 


SCOTLAND — BURGH OF HAD- 
DING TON. (a) 39 houses at Rood!and 
Haddington separate trad 0 
Ta Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, Had 


SCOTLAND—WESTERN REGIONAL 
HOSPITAL BOARD. 1) Transfusion 
and blood products unit at Law Hospital, 
Carluke separate tr ade D0) Secretary, 
Western Regional Hospital Board, 64 
West Regent Street, Glasgow, C.2, imme 
diately 

SHREWSBURY B.C. 1) Blocks of 3 


shops and maisonettes at (1) Crowmoor 


Estate (1 block); (2) Springfield Estate (1 
block); (3) Oakfield Estate (1 block); (4 
Meadows Estate or 2 block 
Borough Surveyor, Guildhall c) 2gn 
e) April 13 


TYNE IMPROVEMENT COMMIS- 
SION. i Iron ore samopicr caDin at 
Tyne Dock. (b) Secretary, Tyne Improve 
ment Commission Office, Berwick Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1 Ign 
March 23 


WAYLAND R.C. (a) 4 houses with 


drainage, site works and sewage d sposal 
plant at Carbrooke b) Council’s Sur 
veyor, Council Offices, Attleboroug! 
Norfolk. (c) 2gn e) March 20 


WEST RIDING STANDING JOINT 
COMMITTEE. (a) 30 police houses at 


Northfield Lane, Horbury b) Count Y 
Architect, “ Bishopgarth,” Westfield Road, 
Wakefield c) 2gns e) March 27 


WOLVERTON U.C. (a) 38 houses and 
external works, Stacey Hill Estate b 
Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Stoney Stratford, Wolverton C J 

e) March 20 


PLACED 


Notes on contracts placed state locality and 
authority in bold type with (1) type of work, 
(2) site, (3) name of contractor and address, 
(4) amount of tender or estimate. + denotes 
that work may not start pending final 
acceptance, or obtaining of licence, or 
modification of tenders, etc. 


BUILDING 

COAL INDUSTRIES HOUSING 
ASSOCIATION. l 148 “Reema” 
houses 2) Kiveton Park, Notts 3) 
Henry Boot and Sons, Ltd., Sheffield. 
4) £190,274 1) 180 houses 2) Ches 
terfield 3) W. J. Simms, Sons and 
Cooke, Ltd., Haydn Road, Sherwood, 
Nottingham. 


LANCASHIRE C.C. l 


Secondary 


school 2) Chorley 3) J. Turner and 
Sons, Ltd., William Henry Street, Pres 
ton 4) £137,183 1) St. Dominics 


R.C. School. (2) Huyton-with-Roby 3 
es J Doyle and Son, Ltd., Henry Street, 


Liverpool 4) £130,538 ] Junior 
schoo! 2) Golborne 3) P. Hamer, 
Swinton 4) £46,9 


G 
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me BAMBINO 


HANDMADE Roor TILE 


Every year sees an increase in the number of 
Architects who specify the ‘‘ Bambino ’’ hand- 
made interlocking clay roof tile. The Bold Roll 
enhances the finished roof, whilst the simple 
yet efficient interlock, plus the added advan- 
tage of HAND MOULDED CLAY, provides a 
roof of distinction and proved durability. 

Ask us to post you a copy of list mag ey our 
various types of Handmade Clay Roof Tiles. 


All C.S. Handmade Roof Tiles can be supplied 
with sandfaced or colour glaze finish, as 
required. 


PATENT TILE WORKS - BRIDGWATER SOMERSET 


London Office : Mr. Dawson Goodey, 6 Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, $.W.1 Phone : WHiteha | 7607 


The choice of Esavian doors 
for the ‘Ins’ and ‘Outs’ of the 
London Transport Executive 
Bus Garage, Peckham Rye, 
London, is not surprising 
since knowing the ins and 
outs of specialised door con- 
struction is the raison d'etre 
of the Esavian organisation 
Fsavian doors play an effec- 
tive part in efficient 
organisation and give years 
of service with the very mint- 
mum Of maintenance. 


"1 


THE | | | | 
| S| A \ \ 
, SS) PRINCIPLE 


FOR DOORS, WINDOWS, PARTITIONS & FOLDING” SCREENS 


4 
101 Wellington St., Glasgow, C.2. Tel: CEN 2369 


Esavian House, 18! High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Tel: HOLGII6. Esavian Works, Stevenage, Herts. Tel: Stevenage 500 
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Illustration shows 
Pattern No. M. 1006. 
Other Patterns and 


Catalogue 4 585. 


HARCO PATENT 
METALACE 


PRODUCED IN ROLLS OF 25’ 
TO 100' LONG BY 2’11” WIDE. 
The artistic effect of Harco Patent 
Metalace renders it particularly 
suitable for use where care of de- 
sign and appointment are of major 
importance. Architects will appre- 
ciate that it not only screens the 
unsightly, but allows free circu- 
lation of air. The patterns in which 
Metalace can be woven, make it 
the perfect selection for Lift Shaft 
Enclosures, Ventilating Panels, 
Radiator Covers, Electric Heater 
Covers, etc. 


Harvey | 


G .A.Harvey & Co. (Lundon) Ltd. Woolwich Ruad, London, 


6 new shops and flats, Burton Estate, Hornsea 
ARCHITECTS: A. C. Blackmore & Co,, Ruskin House, Princes Avenue, Hull, in association 


with W, Gregory Wilson B, Arch., A.R.1.B.A., Hull. CONTRACTORS: A. Schofield 
(Builders) Ltd., Hornsea 


In this contract approximately 1,140 square yards 14” 
STELLITH were used as permanent insulating shuttering to R.C. 
Floors and Roofs. The “U” value of this form of construction 
equals 0.24, thus preventing condensation and providing a high 
degree of thermal insulation. The underside of the STELLITH 
provides an excellent key for plaster or can be left exposed to pro- 
vide increased sound absorption. The sound absorption coefficient 
if the underside is left exposed equals 0.75 at 500 cycles per second 
for 14° STELLITH. 


WwoOOD WOOL BUILDING SLABS 


FOR ROOF AND FLOORINSULATION. 


Enquiries to: STELLA BUILDING PRODUCTS LTD., Tudor Avenue, 
NORTH SHIELDS e Telephone: North Shields 1447 


CHAIN LINK 


PERMAFENCE LIMITED 


FENCING SPECIALISTS 
241a HIGH STREET, ACTON, LONDON, W.;3. 


Telephone: ACORN 6035 67 
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SAVE MONEY 


& MAN HouRS! 
ON 
EVERY BUILDING PROJECT 
Wherever your labour is operating on site the es 
materials pile is only one move away with the ee 


Tower Crane, and material handling costs are 
cut by at least 75%. The range of Cranes 
covers the building of houses, multi-storey 
flats, and factories. Demonstrations on your 
own site, delivery in a few weeks—may we 


send you full details? 
TOWER CRANE 


>> 


Pra 


LIMITED 


COLERIDGE ROAD - SHEFFIELD 9, 


Phone: 41292 


dm TW7 


A greater danger than the 


heaviest rainstorm is the treacherous foe, 


rising damp. It is essential that damp is dammed at ground level and the 


dampcourse is of the highest quality — it cannot easily be renewed. 


‘BESTOS "' damp-proof course is of 100% mineral origin, its base of 
fibrous asbestos, itself non-perishable, is saturated and heavily coated with 
blended bitumens and is protected by a special surface finish. 


‘BESTOS "’ is completely waterproof and will last 


ndefinitely. 


ANDERSON’S ST 0) DAMPCOURSE 


D. ANDERSON & SON LTD., STRETFORD, MANCHESTER . Roach Road, Old Ford, London, E.3 
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BI The Home of the 


Whenever a number of cycles are assembled for any length of time there 
immediately arises the problem of the most efficient and economical method 
of storage. 

Conditions and requirements differ widely but among the ABIX range of 
cycle stands there is one to suit your individual needs 

All Cycle Stands stove enamelled green for durability 


20 types for selection 


The illustration shows our type J stand. Cycles do not have to be lifted, so 
this stand is eminently suitable for wornen or children. 


Illustrated Catalogue on request 


ABIX (METAL INDUSTRIES) LTD 


FACTORY EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


; TAYBRIDGE WORKS, TAYBRIDGE ROAD, 
for locating BATTERSEA, S.W.11. 


Phone - BAT 8666/7 Grams - ABIX-BATT-LONDON 
flats and angles for welding 


to rolled and built-up sections 
The Murex cleat jig has been — designed for SPECIAL OFFER 


locating flats and angles and enabling them to be 
welded to rolled and built-up sections without the use PORTARLE SERVICE 
of additional labour, The jig is particularly useful in ADJUSTABLE TRESTLES 
the structural field but its advantages apply equally well for all large 

in an application where joists, channels or angles are DRAWING BOARDS 


employed to form a bolted frame. The jig is a light 

weight appliance, the main parts being of cast aluminium 15/- per PAIR 
except those which are subjected to the most wear. As 
illustrated, it is extremely useful for the connection Delivery free in London 

of components at right angles and by the economies 2,6 a pair to Provinces 
which it can effect it quickly saves its initial cost. FULL DETAILS ON REQUEST 


= 


41 ST. JAMES’S GARDENS, LONDON, Phone : PARK 4416. 


ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLYWOOD and 
VENEERED PLYWOOD 


SPECIALITY — PANELLING 
TO 
ARCHITECTS’ SPECIFICATIONS 
RELIABLE PLYWOOD COMPANY LIMITED 


PROGRESS WORKS, WARBURTON STREET, LONDON, E.8 


Telephone : Clissold 8135/6 Telegrams : Reliaply-Hack, London 
MUREX WELDING PROCESSES LTD, WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS 
Telephone: WALTHAM CROSS 3636. 


All 
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.. we use them to solve drainage 
problems for Architects and Sanitary 


“noinee 
Engineers. 


Kcona tubular copper traps,* tees, 
elbows and preformed waste ranges 


are more practical, cheaper and 


nearly as smooth as glass. 


Consult us about 
soil and waste 
disposal (above 
ground) because 


Garage 


can help you... 


leaflet AB 
ECONA MODERN PRODUCTS LTD Phone: ACOcks Green 2211 
WARWICK ROAD, TYSELEY, BIRMINGHAM 11 


ACROW (ENGINEERS) LTD., SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2 


*Econa traps now have outlets with the correct gradient to prevent Telephone: AMBASSADOR 3456 (20 lines) 
self-syphonage in single and one-pipe plumbing. . 


| = Up she goes eee? 
overhead ¢, out of the way: 
» 
_ with the 
You can now buy this beaut 
fully made mechanism which oor 
garage into the \uxury g 
Up and Over type at the 
low price of Send now for fe 
fully descriptive 
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Rate 1/6 per line, minimum 3/ 
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NOUNCEMENTS 


CONTRACTS 


TENDERS 


Close for press Ist post Monday for following Thursday Issue 


APPOINTMENTS 


The engagement of persons answering these ad- 
verttisements must be made through the local office 
of the Ministry of Laheur and National Service. etc 
{f the applicant its a man aged 14-64 or a woman 

ed 18-59 tnclusive, unless he or she or the em- 
ployer ts excepted from the provisions of The 
Notification of Vacancies Order 1952 


EXMOUTH URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


APPOINTMENT OF QUANTITY SURVEY- 
ING ASSISTANT (CAPITAL WORKS) 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the permanent 

appointment of QUANTITY SURVEYING 
ASSISTANT in the Engineer and Surveyor's 
Department at 4 salary in accordance with A.P.T 
Grade V (£595-£645) of the National Scale of 
Salaries. The appointment will be subject to the 
National Scheme gf Conditions of Service, the 
provisions of the Local Government Superannua- 
tion Act, 1937, and will be terminable by one 
month's notice on either side. The selected candi 
date will be required to pass a medical examination 


Preference will be given to applicants who are 
Associate Members of the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors (Quantity Section) or hold 
equivalent qualifications, and having experience in 
the preparation of Bills of Quantities, Interim 
Certificates and the settlement of final accounts 


The Council will provide housing accommoda 
tion if required 

Applications endorsed Quantity Surveying 
Assistant’’ stating age, qualifications, experience, 
present and previous appointments held together 
with copies of three recent testimonials, must be 
received by the undersigned not later than Thurs 
day, 19th March, 1953. 


Applicants must state whether to their knowledge 
they are related to any member or the holder of 
any office under the Council 

‘ R. S. RAINFORD, 
Clerk and Solicitor, 
Council Offices, 
EXMOUTH 
[6969 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT 


ACANCIES for ARCHITECTS, Grade III 

(£660 to £837) 10s), and TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANTS (up to £696), with experience in 
working drawings and specifications for alterations, 
adaptations and improvements 


Particulars and application form from Architect 
AR/EK/A & 1/4, County Hall, S.E.1. (191) [6977 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS required by 

the Government of Kenya, for one tour of 
thirty-six months in the first instance. Commenc 
ing salary according to age and experience in 
scale £670 rising to £840 a year. Outfit allow 
ance £30. Gratuity, equal to 134 per cent of total 
substantive salary earned, payable on satisfactory 
completion of service. Free passages. Liberal 
leave on full salary. Candidates, not over 40 
years of age, must be capable of working up sketch 
designs and prepare ull working drawings for 
various types of Government buildings. Actual 
experience in an architect's office, and a sound 
knowledge of building construction are essential 
Apply at once by letter, stating age, full names in 
block letters, and full particulars of qualifications 
and experience, and mentioning this paper to the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, Lon 
don, S.\W.1, quoting on letter M.29843.D The 
Crown Agents cannot undertake to acknowledge all 
applications and will communicate only with appli- 
cants selected for further consideration [6979 


APPOINTMENTS—contd. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT 


V ACANCIES for ARCHITECTS (ARRIBA 
(up to 2696). Particulars with application 

forms, returnable by April 10th, from Architect 

AR/EK/A/3, County Hall, $.E.1. (212.) [6980 


COUNTY OF LEICESTER 


ASSIST ANT ARCHITECT, A.P.T. Grade V 

Salary ©€595-£645 Preference given Asso 
ciate Members of R.I.B.A. N J.C. Service Condi 
Medical examination necessary Post 
pensionable Consideration given to Registered 
Disabled Persons. Apply by 30th March on forms 
obtainable from County Architect, 123, Isondon 
Road, Leicester (6981 


DOMESTIC 
WATER HEATING 


BASIC ENGINEERING PRINCIPLES 
OF ELECTRIC & SOLID-FUEL 
INSTALLATIONS 


By Ronald Grierson, 
M.LE.E., M..MECH.E 


Besides setting out the principles of the 
subject, this book gives a_ critical 
analysis of current practice in the supply 
of hot water for domestic purposes. 
The author deals mainly with the 
combination of an electric immersion 
heater and thermostat with a con- 
ventional hot-water storage tank, in 
conjunction with a coal- or coke-fired 
domestic water heater, this being 
arranged either as a “ back-boiler”’ or 
as an independent unit. 


25s. net. By post 25s. 7d. 


Obtainable from all booksellers or direct from 
THE PUBLISHING DEPT., 


DORSET HOUSE STAMFORD STREET, 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


CONTRACTS 


THE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF 
HAVANT AND WATERLOO 


ERECTION OF HOUSES 


"THE Council are desirous of having erected 
ELEVEN TRADITIONAL HOUSES of 
various types at SOUTHLEIGH ROAD and 
HOLLYBANK LANE, EMSWORTH 

Builders desirous of submitting tenders are in 
vited to communicate with the Engineer and Sur 
veyor, 1, Park* Road North, Havant, from whom 
full particulars may be obtained 

No tender will be received except in a plain 
sealed envelope which may bear the word 
* Tender followed by the subject to which it 
relates, but shall not bear any name or mark indi 
cating the sender, and must be delivered to the 
undersigned not later than Saturday, 21st March 
1983 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender 

B. R. W. GOFTON 
Clerk of the Council 
Town Hall 
HAVANT 


9th March, 195 [6984 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION 


RATE : 1/6d. per line, minimum 3)-, average 
line 6 words. Each paragraph charged 
separately. 

BOX NOS. add 2 words plus |/- for registra- 
tion and forwarding replies. 


‘PRESS DAY Monday. Remittances payable 


to Iliffe & Sons Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford 
Street, London, S.E.|. 
No responsibility accepted for errors. 


ARCHITECTURAL APPOINT- 
MENTS VACANT 


The eng f per y these id 
vertisements must ¢ nade through the cal office 
of the Ministry of Lat nd Nat ervice, et 
if the appli t man aged 64 or a woman 


Nottfication of Vacancies Order 195% 


*“ENIOR architectural assistant required in West 


& End office, age about must have thorough 
experience of working drawings, specifications, and 
site works; interesting and varied practice; salary 
£800.-—Box 5866 [6978 

SSISTANTS having minimum of one year’s 
4 experience required for contemporary practice 
with group working; applicants must be capable of 
accepting responsibility alary £450-£600 accord 
ing to experience S. Morrison, A.R.I.B.A., Der 
went House, Full St., Derby [6986 


MPERIAL Chemical Industries, Ltd., General 
Chemicals Division, require an Assistant Archi 
tect in their Chief Engineer Department, Run 
corn; applicants should have had good experience 
in design and the preparation of working draw 
ings; other facts being equal, preference will be 


given to those who have passed the final examina 
B 


tion of the R.I 4 salary depending on age and 
experience Apply in writing to Staff Manager 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., General Chemi 


cals Division, Cunard Building, Liverpool [698 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


NDIAN Civil Engineering Graduate 24 of 
Indian University, India, British subject holding 

a British passport seeks employment as paid 
Apprentice Engineer with civil engineering firm 


contractors or Govt. dept.) dealing in R.C.C. struc 
tural engineering or irrigation and waterways engi 
neering works.-Replies to Box $894 [6987 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


THAT HING and reedlaying contracts under 
taken by experts._J. G 
Cambs 


CABIN maker invites enquiries from archi 
4 tects fer 


units; first-class work only 


Cowell, Soham, Eh 
22 


modern built-in furniture and kitchen 


ws, March 12, 1953 


FOR SALE—contd. 


I ARDWOOD flooring—iasts a lifetime; block or 
strip flooring in jin, jin, lin, ljin and liin 
thicknesses in the following species, grades suit 
civ domestic and factory floors: Oak, 

in Keruing Afromosia, Sapele, 
Greenheart, Iroko, Chumprak, 


Stribling, 81, Devon ab Birch, Maple, Silky Oak, Ramin, 
port Rd, [6954 Seraya Loliond« Muhimbi Jarrah, Olivillo 
Panga Panga Kempas Kapur etc.—William 
Pp“! ERHANGING (only) in all grades.—Lin Thornton & Sons, Ltd., Joinery Department, 38 
b crusta Walton fixed Wellington Rd Liverpool, 8 Tel. Lark Lane 
y expert tradesmen ooker ros Avenue 1921/4 Gram Thornpool, I “rpc 6928 

Gardens, Acton, W.3 Acorn 7461 [6844 — iverpool { 

ICTY 
FOR SALE INSURANCE 
LL Mouldings, Plain and Embossed, and Em LL. forms of Insurance effected with Lloyd's 
4 bossed ornaments 


Numerous designs 
Dareve’s Moulding Mills, Ltd., 60, Pownall Rd 
Dalston, E.8 [0086 


4 Underwriters and the Companies 


E J. SAXBY, Incorporated Insurance Broker 


Carfax. Horsham, Sussex rel. 990. [0128 


NISSEN HUTS, ETC. 


ECONDITIONED ex-Army huts and manu 
factured buildings, tumber, asbestos, Nissen 
type, hall type, etc, all sizes and prices.—-Write, 
call or telephone Universal Supplies (Belvedere), 
Ltd., Dept. 32, Crabtree Manorway, Belvedere, 
Kent Tel Erith 2948 [0120 
I UILDINGS for sale. Prefabricated Factories, 
Stores, Workshops, Canteens, Offices, Halls, 
Clubs, Garages, etc., large and small Apply for 
details and prices, stating your requirements to J 
Thorn & Sons, Ltd, Box No. 127, Brampton 
Road, Bexleyheath Kent (Tel. Bexleyheath 405.) 
[6842 


DE MOLITION. 


DEMOLITION AND CLEARANCE 


“WATCH IT COME DOWN 
By SYD & SONS 
282, BARING = LEE, S$.E.12. TEL. LEE 
;REEN 5755 
OLD MANSIONS BOUGHT FOR SAI ves 
0124 


“ry T By Maurice E. ‘TAYLOR, M.T.P.1., A.R.1.B.A., F.1.L.A., F.R.1.A.S., P.S.A. SCOT., R.1.B.A 
a x a 4 A } 4 DIST, T.P., A.A. DIP. OF PLANNING. Offers practical information on every aspect 
of the subject 


Ihe various methods of approach to the architectural profession, 
_ 4. regulations concerning R.I.B.A. examinations, and the many scholarships and 
/ F va “i 4 prizes open to students are all described in detail 


10s. 6d. net. By post 10s. 11d. 
Obtainable from all booksellers or from 
The Publishing Dept., Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, S.E.1 


AQUASEAL 


LIQUID ASPHALTIC PROOFING 


A Practical Handbook for Students 


“‘CALLOW ROCK” 


Gas-burnt 


WHITE LIME 


is a Non-hydraulic, Class A 


Quicklime for Plastering 


Finishing Coat, Coarse Stuff 
and Building Mortar, 


Brushed on straight from 
the container (no heating 
required). AQUASEAL ”’ 
gives ANY TYPE OF ROOF 


conforming to British Standard 


Specification No. 890—1940 


Write for complete resistance to 
16 pp. water. The cost is low, for 
BOOKLET skilled labour is not neces- 

The Callow Rock Lime sary ond» AQUASEAL 


lasting against all weathers. 


BERRY WICCINS & CO. LTD. 


FIELD HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, FETTER 
LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. Tel.: HOL. 0941 


BRYCE WHITE & 


We supply all types of Wallboard and have 


0 set up a special department to meet your 


LONDON Wallboard needs and to give full technical 
BRISTOL, LANGLEY information. 
SOUTHAMPTON HEAD OFFICE 


Company. Lid. 


Cheddar. Somerset 


Telephone 
Enquiries: LANGLEY 232 
DESERONTO WHARF, LANGLEY, BUCKS SOUTHALL 223! 
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over 


woodwork of 


LIBRARIES 


SCHOOLS & OFFICES 
The illustration shows ILFORD BRANCH 
Pre-Fab) JUVENILE LIBRARY recently 
equipped by Libraco Ltd 


Write for 


LIB 


LOMBARD WALL, WOOLWICH ROAD 


CHARLTON 


TELEPHONE G 


Ltd. have 
manufacturing furniture and 


fifty years Libraco 
been designing and 


all descriptions for 


Illustrated Booklet. 


ACO 


LONDON, 8.E.7 
REENWICH 3308 & 3309 


INTEREST 4 


“HOUSE PURCHASE LOANS 


ADVANCES of appr 
Valuation. 


% per annum. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS AND ' PERIOD OF REPAYMENT. Up to 25 years. 


oximately 75% of 


London Showroom: 54, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 Tel : LANgham 5721. 


FIRECLAY MANUFACTURERS At the end of the repayment term or on previous death the 


house will be freed to the legal personal representatives and 
a cash sum would also be paid to them, the amount depend- 
ing upon the period the mortgage was in force. 


SCOTSWOOD-ON-TYNE Particulars from : 


The Secretary, A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
66, Portland Place, London, W.1. 


POST-WAR REBUILDING 


PORTLAND STONE 
MONKS PARK STONE 


THE BATH & PORTLAND STONE FIRMS LTD. 


Head Office: LONDON OFFICE : 
BATH | oe Grosvenor Gardens House, S.W.! 
Tel.: 3248-9 ” Tel.: ViCtoria 9182-3 


378-380 EUSTON ROAD LONDON wi Prone £U5 


London's Finest news secondhand Value 
ARCHITECTS PLAN CHESTS 


Safes Chairs ett 


Filing Cabinets 


MARGOLIS 


= 
IRIBA FINAL 


| Postal Courses 


in all or any subjects including 


Design and Professional Practice. Consultations 


Principal : 


arranged. 


SCHOOL 
Waters, M.B.E.,G.M,, F.R.1.B.A, 


1036, OLD SROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.7 


Phone : KEN. 4 


477/8/? and at Worcester 


Printed in Great Britain for the publishers, Iniere anp Sons Lp Dorset House, Stamford Street 
Stamford Stree, London, SE 1 
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ARCHITECT and Buildin 


You cannot afford to wash your hands 
of water treatment problems 


Which would you rather have — cheap and effective water treatment or high maintenance costs? — it 1s as 


simple as that. In any hard water district hot water circuits, calorifiers and cooling systems will soon become 


scaled unless the water is treated. A few parts of Calgon or Micromet* 


per million parts of water will effectively prevent the formation of 


It costs nothing 


scale and avoid the heavy maintenance costs which result. Calgon to consult 


Albright & Wilson 
about 


Threshold 
Treatment 


with 


CALGON 


and Micromet are very easily introduced into the water system. Ask 
for full technigal details about Threshold Treatment effective 
not only as a preventative of scale formation, but also against 
corrosion or tuberculation of iron water mains in corrosive soft 


water areas. 


Vicromet is slow-dissolving 
form of Calgon for the smaller 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD + 49 PARK LANE, W.1 + TELEPHONE GROSVENOR 1311 
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FLATS AT SULIVAN COURT, FULHAM 
For the Metropolitan Borough of Fulham 


This estate is planned to provide 430 flats of varying sizes 
in 19 biocks of heights from three to eight storeys and will 


include shops and a community centre. LAI NG | 


Architect: Director of Housing and Public Buildings, Fulham, 


J. Pritchard Lovell, U.RAB.A., 


Contractors for every class of Building and Civil Engineering at home and overseas 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED: LONDON NW7> CARLISLE, JOHANNESBURG AND LUSAKA* ESTABLISHED 1848 
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